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ESTRANGEMENT. 


So without overt breach, we fall apart, 

Tacitly sunder—neither you nor I 

Conscious of one intelligible why, 

And both, from severance, winning equal 
smart. 

So, with resigned and acquiescent heart, 

Whene’er your name on some chance lip 
may lie, 

I seem to see an alien shade pass by, 

A spirit wherein I have no lot or part. 

Thus may a captive, in some fortress grim, 

From casual speech betwixt his warders, 
learn 

That June on her triumphal progress goes 

Through arched and bannered woodlands; 
while for him 

She is a legend emptied of concern, 

And idle is the rumor of the rose. 

WILLIAM WATSON. 


OFF BRETON COAST A THOUSAND YEARS 


AGO. 
Put the boat round, and head her for the 
sea! 
Did I hear, Damrosée? Did you answer 
me? 


Has the wind so sweet a sigh as that 
whisper which went by? 
Oh, bring the boat about, and head her 
for the sea! 


Soft tue old grey towers sink beyond the 
view, 

Clouds of wings above them dark upon 
the blue; 

Oh, the rooks come back at night, how- 

ever long their flight, 

But nevermore, Damrosée, those towers 
encircle you! 


Up blaze the bonfires on the great bluff’s 
side, 

Tremblingly the bridegroom hastens to 
the bride; 

With many winters’ snows upon his 

head he goes; 

Oh, tremble, dotard, like the lights that in 
your jewels hide! 


Tremble! For the tide between yourself 
and her 

Wide swells, and wider, a purple plun- 
derer! 

A thousand spears of light, it strikes 

your startled sight, 

And every spear a foeman! and the great 
winds stir! 


Many a time, Damrosée, have I sailed 
along the lea, 

When nights were still and dark, and 
when glad gales were free. 

Seen your towers shine where they 
stand, and fair, I said, the blooming 
land— 

Oh, fair and broad!—but my dominion is 
the sea. 


Oh, beautiful dominion, where the wild 
storms bloom, 

Where field on field forever flies the foam- 
wreath’s plume, 

Where sleep the silver swells, where the 

moonlight weaves her spells, 

Where sunrise like a spirit bursts from the 
grey gloom! 


See, how far above us the bright sail takes 
its breath! 

See, how far below us the great sea dark- 
eneth! 

Oh, Damrosée, wild the bliss, heart to 

heart and kiss to kiss, 

With nothing but a tree’s stem between 
our flight and death! 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


THE AGNOSTIC. 


Not in the hour of peril, thronged with 
foes. 
Panting to set their heel upon my head, 
Or when alone from many wounds I bled 
Unflinching beneath Fortune’s random 
blows; 
Not when my shuddering hands were 
doomed to close 
The unshrinking eyelids of the stony 
dead— 
Not then I missed my God, not then— 
but said: 
“Let me not burden God with all man’s 
woes!” 
But when resurgent from the womb of 
night 
Spring's oriflamme of flowers waves 
from the sod; 
When peak on flashing Alpine peak is 
trod 
By sunbeams on their missionary flight; 
When heaven-kissed Earth laughs, gar- 
mented in light— 
That is the hour in which I miss my 


God. 


MATHILDE BLIND. 
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From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 
PILGRIMS AND EMIGRANTS. 

Thirty-five years ago the southern 
half of Italy, lowland and hill-country 
alike, was virtually in the hands of the 
brigands. A merchant of Melfi or 
Potenza could not make a business trip 
to Naples without an escort of about 
fifty well-armed companions. If the 
agent of any great company had to 
carry a sum of money from one end of 
Lake Fucino to the other he disguised 
himself as a mendicant friar; and the 
Englishman who took a notion to visit 
Paestum ran the risk of losing his ears. 
To-day the forest of Sila is safer than 
the Roman campagna. “You may go,” 
said a Calabrian peasant to me, “from 
Cosenza to Reggio, over the mountains, 
with your purse in your hand, and no- 
body will think of takingit.” But if the 
Abruzzi, the Basilicata and Calabria 
have lost the attraction of serious dan- 
ger, they will afford the adventurous 
traveller for years to come unexpected 
difficulties of locomotion, the savor of 
scenery which has never been written 
up, and, above all, the sober and candid 
charm of an antiquated population. 
Despite the security of the roads, and 
the multiplied means of transportation, 
the tourist and the idler never turn 
aside toward these provinces, so rich in 
natural beauty and historic names; the 
result being that the country preserves 
its characteristics and the men their 
old-time customs; and that the moment 
you get outside of one or two modern 
towns, you go back for centuries. It is 
an experience full of surprises and full, 
also, of instruction. For myself, I 
started out, about four years ago, on a 
tour through southern Italy, for the pur- 
pose of identifying and bringing to the 
attention of the public the precious but 
almost unknown works of medieval art 
which abound in that region. But in 
the course of investigations which in- 
evitably led me into remote and well- 
nigh forgotten regions, I saw so much 
that was interesting by the way that I 
had no choice but to collect, along with 
my archeological photographs and ar 
chitectural elevations, a good many 
souvenirs of travel. I saw much mis- 


ery and heard many complaints; and I 
came to know how magnificent a field 
for study exists in that fevered land, 
where social and economical problems 
are stated with an exaggerated empha- 
sis,at once disagreeable and valuable to 
the observer. It is not my intention, 
however, to discuss, in this place, ques- 
tions of climatology, statistics, geog- 
raphy or history. Disregarding the de- 
ductions to be drawn from figures and 
formal inquiries, I shall merely present 
the reader with certain notes taken 
upon the spot, among the rural popula- 
tion of southern Italy, concerning the 
ancient customs which linger there, and 
the point at which the development of 
their civilization was arrested. It may 
assist our comprehension of the crisis 
through which the southern provinces 
have been passing for the last twenty 
years, to get a near view of the men 
whose fathers were subjects of the 
Bourbons, while they themselves are 
citizens of the new Italy. 


There are but few countries easily ac- 
cessible which have not been levelled by 
the roller of civilization, and whose 
peasants have not accepted the sad, 
iron-grey livery which constitutes the 
workingman’s uniform. Even the 
Scotch have abandoned their kilts, and 
the Brétons their braics; but in central 
Italy there are still whole provinces 
where every village keeps its distinctive 
type, and the costume it has inherited 
from past generations. At the market 
in Reggio you may see the lads from 
Aspromonte in black velvet and silver 
buttons. The details of their mountain 
costume are superb, such as the cos- 
tumiers of the comic opera have never 
imagined: a tawny leather belt ten 
inches wide, and thickly studded with 
copper nails, and a long searf of thick 
woollen stuff, which hangs down to the 
calf of the leg, when it is not folded 
squarely over the head. All this is de- 
cidediy Spanish. On the other hand, 
the Albanian women who came over in 
the fifteenth century with Castriota, 
and settled in Calabria, wore scarlet 
corsets, embroidered with gold braid, 
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of a poet, for when we left Sulmona for 
that remote mountain hamlet I was the 


and the peasant women of Castrovillari 
wear similar ones to this day. At 
Mileto and at Monteleone you are fol- 
lowed by the large eyes of impassive 
women, with bronzed complexions and 
aquiline noses, enveloped in long white 
haiks with fringes falling to their feet, 
who look as though they had come 
straight from Barbary. In the valley of 
Diano, I have met girls coming from 
the fountains in full, blue chemises, 
with heavy tresses rolled back from the 
temples,—for all the world like a group 
of fellah women. 

But if you would steep yourself in 
those impressions of a remote past, 
which the people of this district give 
you much more strongly than do its 
ruins and monuments, take one day for 
a trip to Monte Sant’ Angelo on the 
Gargano, and give another to Scanno 
in the Appenines of the Abruzzi. 

The long promontory of Monte Sant’ 
Angelo, overlooking the plain of Apulia, 
and visible from a great distance, is as 
isolated as when the sea still broke at 
its base. In the high-perched town 
which has grown up around the grotto 
where the archangel appeared, there 
dwells a grave and haughty race of 
men, quite unlike the heavy peasantry 
of the plains. Watch them as they 
gather in groups at nightfall, all clean- 
shaven and dressed exactly alike, wear- 
ing on their heads the blue woollen 
coppola which is handed down from 
father to son, and, over their shoulders, 
a garment of shaggy brown stuff, made 
with a hood and smali sleeves through 
which the arms are never passed. This 
is the tabarro, which bears a remote 
resemblance to the topcoat of a Dalma- 
tian sailor. But when these men take 
off their caps, before going down into 
the sacred grotto, at the hour of the 
Angelus, their skulls are seen to be as 
bare as their faces, only a narrow ring 
of hair beingleft above the temples; and 
inside the sanctuary, surrounded by 
these largely tonsured and _ polished 
heads, each issuing from its hairy 
hood, you might fancy yourself among 
a population of monks. 

My memories of Scanno are like a 
dream evoked by the musical numbers 


guest and companion of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. At a height of more than 
a thousand métres and encircled by yet 
loftier peaks, the houses of Scanno 
gather about a rock which seems made 
for a citadel,—having a delicious lake 
hard by. The narrow alleys and flights 
of dilapidated steps are deserted 
through the day; but when work is over 
in the fields, they are peopled by silent 
apparitions ali dressed in black. The 
women’s profiles, in particular, are 
fairly startling in their singularity. 
Their enormously full petticoats give 
their figures a clumsy look, but their 
shoes have soles of undressed skin, and 
their feet make no noise upon the stone 
stairways. Their bosoms are com- 
pressed within a corsage as tight as a 
nun’s; their arms are lost in big sleeves, 
drawn in and fastened closely at the 
wrist. Their hair is done in small 
braids, inwoven with green or blue 
woollen cords, and wound about the 
head, the whole being surmounted by a 
very strange headdress, consisting of a 
sort of black diadem pressed down over 
a white band. The widows’ dress they 
wear makes them all look like sisters, 
and almost all are handsome, in a se- 
vere and regular style, which smacks 
of the Orient, and suggests a high an- 
tiquity. No one knows the origin of 
their village nor the meaning of its 
name, nor whence they derived their 
almost Syrian headdress which they 
call a ngappatura. Their dialect is cer- 
tainly neither Greek nor Albanian. On 
Sundays the women of Scanno braid 
their hair with silk instead of wool, and 
replace the white kerchief by a gay silk 
turban. They come into church with 
their muffled step, and range them- 
selves down the nave in close rows, not 
kneeling, but squatting on their heels; 
like the Mussulman women in Gentile 
Bellini’s picture, gathered to hear the 
preaching of St. Mark at Alexandria. 
On our way back from this noiseless 
and melancholy hamlet we stop at Sul- 
mona. Here, too, on market-days, they 
sell knitted caps of red and green wool, 
real Phrygian caps with ear-pieces. 
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‘Lhe peasants up in the mountains wear 
them in winter, and they formed the 
national headgear, no doubt, of some 
Samnite tribe. Every artist who visits 
Rome ought to go out and stop over at 
least one train, in order to see the Satur- 
day market at Sulmona, and admire the 
nobility of a race, never dislodged since 
the highlands of the Abruzzi became 
the last refuge of Italian independence 
retiring before the Roman conquest. 
Among the peasant-women of Intro- 
dacga we find the prototype of the cos- 
tume which prevails, with variations, 
throughout the entire region, as far as 
the Latian and Sabine villages. Instead 
of the whalebone-corset adopted by the 
Roman contadine, the women about Sul- 
mona wear over the chest and back two 
squares of embroidered stuff, which are 
fastened together by silver brooches. 
Thus arrayed, and carrying on their 
massive heads thick striped shawls and 
conche of red copper, they are the 
living and splendid images of those 
women of the seventh century B. C. 
whose likeness is preserved among the 
reliefs of the celebrated silver vase in 
the Bologna museum. In Calabria, you 
everywhere recognize, by their type of 
feature, and the dress which so height- 
ens its effect, the superb bastards of the 
ancient colonists and pirates,—Greek, 
Albanian, Spanish and Arabian. But in 
the higher villages of the Abruzzi, at 
whose feet plies the diligence from Sul- 
mona to Castel di Sangro, you may 
actually behold the descendants of a 
native population which was contempo- 
rary with the first days of Rome. 

The forms of the houses reproduce 
the ancient types less closely than the 
costumes of the people. They appear 
very old merely because they are 
smoke-blackened and dilapidated. 
Their misery is hideous and their de- 
crepit walls have none of the majesty 
of a woman in rags. Yet there are re- 
gions where you find whole rows of 
habitations, built up or hollowed out, as 
the case may be, in accordance with im- 
memorial tradition. I have seen in the 
neighborhood of Otranto, regular trog- 
lodyte fastnesses,—like Massafra. Only 
a few steps away from the later excava- 


tions in the gravel-pits,—which have 
nothing in common with houses except 
a door and a chimney each,—there are 
ancient grottoes which were formerly 
chapels, on whose encrusted walls the 
half-effaced figures of Byzantine saints 
may still be discerned. The venerable 
chapel explains the modern village. 
The Basialian monks who came from 
the east, ten centuries ago, at the period 
of Byzantine conquest and immigration, 
resumed their hermit life in the region 
round Otranto. Every community dug 
out for itself in some ravine a little 
chapel,—and cells like those of the 
Thebaid; and what the peasant of to- 
day does is to copy and adapt to his 
own purposes the laures of the Oriental 
anchorites. On the other hand, there 
is a whole huge province where they 
still construct an extraordinary kind of 
rustic habitation, whose model is lost in 
the most remote antiquity. These are 
the trulli—such as are dotted all over 
the plain of Apulia. You discern, in 
olive-orchard or vineyard, a little cone 
of dry stones: then another; then hun- 
dreds of them among the grey foliage, 
enhancing, by their very monotony, the 
melancholy aspect of the plain. If you 
approach one of these heaps of stone, 
you discover that it has a door; creep 
inside and you will find a dome above 
you. These little trulli are merely tool- 
houses capable of affording shelter to 
the laborer in case of need. But there 
are others, more complicated in their 
construction, and large enough to ac- 
commodate a numerous family. The 
most curious of these are to be found 
between Bari and Brindisi; or, to be 
more accurate, between Noci and 
Fasano. Left bare on the outside, or 
covered with rough-cast plaster, they 
bulge out in cupolas of unequal size, as 
many as eight or ten of them some- 
times,—and each corresponding to a 
separate room. These big trulli either 
stand alone, surrounded by cultivated 
fields, or are grouped together in vil- 
lages. There is even a town, Albero- 
bello, half of which consists of ordinary 
houses, and all the rest of trulli. It is 
impossible to convey to one who has not 
seen it any idea of this agglomeration 
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of stone huts, which calls up, in the 
heart of Italy, visions of old Persian 
towns. These mysterious @dicula are 
sown broadcast over plains which are 
traversed by railways, and given over 
to the commercial traveller. The peas- 
ants whom they harbor have long since 
repudiated their traditional costume, 
and the trulli rise out of the ground like 
ghosts of a forgotten age, at the very 
gates of a capital of the future like 
Bari, which will, very likely, have a 
hundred thousand inhabitants at the 
end of ten years. 

But it is not enough to glance with 
the eye of a tourist at the picturesque 
touches in a landscape,—whether cupo- 
las or coiffures. Doubtless these details 
have their value, as documents of hu- 
man life; trivial things may assist us in 
forming a judgment of the men into 
whose lives they enter, and forms are to 
be studied, no less than facts. Yet the 
mere external aspect of the strange and 
unfortunate populations of central Italy 
signifies little; and since we divine a 
drama of misery, in the majority of 
these existences, it would indeed be a 
cruel dilettantism which could concern 
itself merely with their stage effect. 
We must therefore fathom, if possible, 
the beliefs of these peasants; find out 
what they know, and look more closely 
into their daily life. 

It is an admitted fact that the Chris- 
tianity of southern Italy is still satu- 
rated with paganism. The innumerable 
superstitions and frankly idolatrous 
bent of the common people sd scan- 
dalized one German parson, who lived 
for a long time in the old kingdom of 
Naples, that the excellent man wrote 
four volumes on the subject. I merely 
mention this curious compilation of M. 
Trede’s,’ and I do not propose to copy 
the statistics of uneducated observers; 
but I can testify that many of the 
roughest peasantry of southern Italy 
exist in absolute ignorance of the condi- 
tions of modern life and the facts of 
contemporary history. They know 
neither what Italy is, nor what Europe 
is. Two years ago, at Monte Sant’ 





1 Das Heidenthum in der rimishen Kirche, 
Gotha, 1889-1891. 
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Angelo, I was approached by a man in 
the full vigor of his years, with one of 
the fine heads peculiar to the country, 
who began to expatiate on the glories of 
St. Michael. This one could read, and 
he did read over and over, the devo- 
tional pamphlets and legends of the 
saints issued by the Propaganda. His 
language was plain and sonorous, his 
accent, sometimes, fairly epic; his anec- 
dotes marvellous. I listened religiously, 
as I would to a medizval poem. Just 
before we parted, he asked me where I 
came from, and I told him. Then the 
man of old was reminded of the 
wretchedness of his own precarious 
life—illuminated only by the flaming 
vision of the archangel—and he in- 
quired with all seriousness: “And you? 
How much tribute do you have to pay 
to the king of France?” 


II. 


There you have the peasant of south- 
ern Italy! Vigorous in body, and, often, 
very open-minded, he continues to know 
only what his fathers knew, and to do 
what they did. If you would under- 
stand to how remote an antiquity these 
men really belong, you must observe 
their life closely and detect, if possible, 
its characteristic features. I do not 
here allude to certain grotesque ob- 
servances of theirs, and to family cere- 
monies more or less archaic. I refer to 
the habitual actions which form the 
elementary woof of their lives. To the 
French peasant, for example, every- 
thing centres in his farm and the money 
in his stocking. The peasant of the 
Abruzzi and Apulia divides his year 
into two unequal parts, one for the 
labor which will provide him with daily 
bread,—the other for the pilgrimages 
whereby he expects to gain heaven. If 
we undertake to follow the laboring man 
of southern Italy to his fields, his pas- 
ture-lands and his traditional sanctu- 
aries, we shall find, to our amazement, 
that he is perpetually on the move. 
Even those who have a fixed home lead 
an almost nomadic life. 

Half of the old kingdom of Naples, its 
Adriatie slope, is furrowed by ancient 
tratturi—sheep or cattle tracks, trodden 
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hard by the passage of enormous flocks. 

‘hese bands of sterile soil, intersecting 
fields and meadows, are indicated 
on the military maps by a _  spe- 
cial kind of stippling. The _ trat- 
turi are channels of communication 
between vast preserves of animals. All 
summer the shepherds and their flocks, 
the herdsmen and their herds, roam the 
lofty plateaus of the Basilicata and the 
Abruzzi, the hilly steppes about Potenza 
and the extensive prairies to the north 
of Castel di Sangro, called the Piano di 
Cinque Miglia, or Five-Mile plain. In 
winter they come down and occupy 
other desert places, such as the valley 
of the Basento and the table-lands of 
Apulia. Within twenty years, regularly 
at the end of spring and the end of 
autumn, the tratturi, which, all the rest 
of the year, are like the bed of a dry 
torrent, used suddenly to brim with a 
living flood, rolling either downward 
toward the sea, or backward into the 
mountains. It was an army of beasts 
like those which accompanied the mi- 
grations of races in primitive times. 
Even now you have but to find your- 
self, at the proper season, on a route 
forming the continuation of a tratturo, 
to get an excellent idea of the patri- 
archal majesty of those immense migra- 
tions. One November night (the big 
marches of the flocks are almost always 
made by night), we had to stand aside 
on the road from Venosa to Melfi and 
wait the passage,—with a roar like that 
of the ocean and the tinkling of innu- 
merable bells—of about a thousand 
white oxen, accompanied by dark-faced 
drivers on horseback. 

This migratory régime is one which 
will be necessitated by the conditions of 
the climate, just so long as great flocks 
are kept in southern Italy. But stock- 
raising is now giving place to agricul- 
ture. The plain of Foggia, for instance, 
which was formerly a royal domain, let 
by the season to stock-farmers, has been 
parcelled out, sold and planted. In the 
Middle Ages the raising of cattle was 
one of the richest sources of revenue to 
the crown, and a Fréderic Il. or a 
Charles of Anjou would be the largest 
stock owner in his own dominions. To- 


day the oldest and perhaps the most 
certain source of wealth possessed by 
southern Italy seems likely to fail. The 
wind of stock-jobbery, after having 
caught the Roman princes, and drawn 
them into the fatal speculation of put- 
ting up huge buildings which have re- 
mained unoccupied, came blowing over 
the provinces of the south. A few rap- 
idly made fortunes, favored by the turn 
of events and the manceuvres of inter- 
ested companies, were enough to turn 
all heads. The farmers of Apulia at 
once began uprooting their most vigor- 
ous olive trees, in order to put in vines; 
while the proprietors of the Basilicata 
sent their hornéd cattle to the butcher, 
and began ploughing their stiffest land, 
in the hope of compelling it to produce 
wheat: What is going to be the result 
of this act of madness provoked, as I 
believe, in Rome, and which has com- 
pletely compromised the first efforts at 
economic transformation in southern 
Italy? I do not know what its remote 
consequences will be, but the immediate 
effect has, undoubtedly, been suddenly 
and greatly to diminish the number of 
flocks and of nomad shepherds. Hence- 
forth the famous tablelands, which all 
the winter months bore the aspect of a 
limitless prairie fairly seething with 
horses, oxen and buffaloes, will be like 
the moorland of Manfredonia, dotted 
with a few widely scattered flocks, and 
the tratturi alone will preserve the 
memory of the old secular migrations, 
until such time as they too shall have 
been transformed into wheat-fields. 

But even the agricultural life, which 
is every day encroaching more and more 
upon the pastoral, seems doomed to in- 
cessant instability and removal. If the 
migrations of flocks and herds have 
declined, those of the peasantry go on 
the same as ever. There is the old ex- 
change, dependent upon the season, 
from the mountains to the plain, and 
vice versa. The difference in altitude 
and temperature, for example, which 
exists between the lowlands of Apulia 
and the high villages of the Abruzzi 
enables the mountaineers to quit their 
fields for a time after the crops are in, 
and again, before they are harvested, 
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and go down and work in the plains. 
Snow covers the loftier plateaus during 
several months of the year, and fills the 
mountain valleys, and to avoid inaction 
and imprisonment indoors the peasant 
hires himself out to some distant pro- 
prietor. At certain seasons you may go 
through an Abruzzi village without 
meeting a single man. In February 
they are all at work on the Roman 
campagna or the Pontine marshes. In 
July they are harvesting in Apulia. 
They sleep by the wayside, when on the 
move, or in the purlieus of the adjacent 
town. On summer mornings and even- 
ings you may see these mountaineers, 
by the hundred, lounging in the streets 
of Foggia. You can hardly make your 
way through the silent crowd which has 
invaded the sidewalks and doorsills, and 
taken possession of the tables at the 
cafés. As soon as the plains are reaped, 
and the sheaves bound, the men of the 
Abruzzi take the homeward route, sing- 
ing melancholy songs as they go; and 
this long tramp, this encampment under 
the stars, this change of sky and cli- 
mate recur every year, as regularly as 
the seasons come round. 

Besides these vagrant laborers and har- 
vesters, there are doubtless, both in the 
mountains and on the plain, peasants 
who delve in the same soil, year after 
year; and one would fancy that they 
must be more strongly attached to it 
than the others. But even these, though 
not constrained to an exile of months, 
are usually obliged to go a long way, 
daily, to the scene of their labors. Out- 
side of Campania and the Otranto dis- 
trict, it is the rare exception to find a 
masseria—that is, a farmhouse, isolated 
in the midst of cultivated fields. The 
insecurity of the country, so long har- 
ried by invasions, compelled the peas- 
ants of the olden time to gather them- 
selves into compact communities, and 
Apulia and the Basilicata are sprinkled 
with big villages, at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another, rather than a 
multitude of rustic hamlets. When 
Francois Lenormant visited Melfi and 
Potenza in 1882, he was amazed to find 
these towns, of which one is prefecture 
and the other a sub-prefecture, inhab- 


ited entirely by peasants; and he has 
described, in the most thrilling manner, 
the return of the laborers to their 
homes, after a long and toilsome march 
from the far away fields where they had 
been employed. In the mountains, of 
course, it is inevitable that the bit of 
land which is to furnish wheat and 
grapes should be far away from the old 
town, purposely planted in the most 
inaccessible position, and defended by 
stone walls and the force of a riverbed. 
We shall find the rich plains of Apulia 
a more interesting subject for study 
than the hill-districts. 

We are at Andria,—a town of fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Every man who 
lives in one of those little cellars, into 
which you go down from the street 
level, is a tiller of the soil. There is not 
an inn in the place, nor a café, and all 
day long the streets are peopled merely 
by hundreds of children; the men and 
Women are all away in the fields. Be- 
tween this town and the far-away 
spires of Trani and Corato not a village 
is to be seen; only olive-orchards, and 
vineyards. It is the people of the town 
who go forth to cultivate these enclosed 
plantations far away from its outermost 
dwellings. To get back, many of them 
have a walk of two or three hours, and 
their caravans fill the roads at the hour 
of sunset. They come back nightly into 
the open town, simply because their an- 
cestors preferred sleeping in a place 
which had been built high, for defence 
against pillage. It will never occur to 
one of them to build a hut in the open 
country, and the children who come 
after them will travel the same hard 
road every day. 

It thus comes about that the men of 
the great peasant-towns of Apulia, who 
have a walk of several hours each day, 
to and from their work, are no more 
rooted in the soil than the Abruzzi 
mountaineers who are on the road for 
months at a time; the land they till and 
the dwellings where they breed being 
separated by such tremendous dis- 
tances. 

In the life of the ploughman, there- 
fore, as in that of the shepherd, the 
daily or yearly journey between the 
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mountains and the sea is a matter not 
merely of traditional custom, but of ac- 
tual necessity. The lonely paths, re- 
mote from all human habitation, are 
threaded by peasants, as the tratturi 
used twice a year to be overspread by 
moving flocks. Nor is this all; for at 
certain seasons the roads will be found 
swarming day and night, with compact 
companies, drawn toward an invisible 
goal. And that goal will be some re- 
mote sanctuary, and the travellers, pil- 
grims. 

The great pilgrimages of southern 
Italy are certainly not to be compared 
with our own. We have witnessed, in 
our time, in France, wonderful out- 
bursts of religious fervor, and imposing 
processions of the faithful. But the 
most enthusiastic of the French pil- 
grimages have been stimulated by re- 
cent “devotions” and contemporary 
miracles, while the ancient sanctuaries, 
like St. Michel beside the fast-encroach- 
ing sea, are neglected for new 
churches. On the other hand, the cara- 
vans made up for Lourdes or La Salette 
are composed either of zealots with their 
organizers, or of invalids and other un- 
fortunates. For the latter a pilgrimage 
is a special appeal to the source of all 
healing and all grace; for the former it 
is a good deed and a manifestation of 
Catholic loyalty; and the spectacle is 
undoubtedly a touching one of hopes 
that find their expression in acts of 
charity and professions of faith. In 
short, a pilgrimage, with us, is a solemn 
and regularly recurring ceremony, or- 
dered, in the first instance, by the 
clergy and then engineered by the good 
will of the laity. The pilgrims consti- 
tute an army, duly officered and pro- 
vided with a commissariat, and there is 
a regular ambulance-corps at Lourdes— 
for the carrying of stretchers. French 
pilgrimages are a sort of review of the 
forces of Catholicism, the cunning work 
of a party of revivalists. They are to- 
tally unlike those pious visits which are 
still paid by pious peasants to this or 
that hoary shrine, all redolent of sweet 
legends, like those which the Brétons 
make every year to good Ste. Anne 


d’Auray or the great St. Pol de Léon. 
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If you would form an idea of the pil- 
grimages which we are proposing to 
follow, you must forget the Immaculate 
Virgin of Lourdes, and that Pompeian 
Madonna who is her Italian counter- 
part. Banish from your memory, also, 
the two-fold pilgrimage of Monte Ver- 
gine and the Madonna dell’ Arco—the 
famous return from which you may 
have witnessed, on your travels, or, at 
least, seen depicted upon canvas; the 
frisky turnouts, the shouting, the sing- 
ing, the bells, the topknots, the runaway 
teams, crowded with jolly gossips and 
youthful ne’er-do-weels. This is Nea- 
politan devotion; and nothing can be 
imagined less like the heedless, noisy 
population of the great city—than the 
austere peasantry of the provinces. A 
few small parties of men and women 
come to Monte Vergine from the 
Abruzzi and the Terra-Lavorata. Bare- 
foot, they climb the pathway, bristling 
with sharp stones, which winds up- 
ward to thesummit of the sacred moun- 
tain, intoning mournful canticles which 
sound like funeral-hymns, by contrast 
with the rollicking love-songs shouted 
from rock to rock by the merry pil- 
grims from Naples. 

In the Abruzzi Apulia and the Basili- 
eata, the field-laborers only visit the 
great sanctuaries; the little folk of the 
towns—the shopkeepers and their as- 
sistants—do not care to follow their ex- 
ample. The pious pilgrimage is here a 
popular and traditional thing,—just the 
reverse, be it observed, of the French 
pilgrimage. In the first place, there is 
no question of organization, and a staff 
of officers. If the railways advertise 
reduced fares, it is merely that modern 
civilization has adopted the ancient 
custom, and is attempting to facilitate 
its practice, without assuming its con- 
trol. Even the clergy take no part in 
the preparations for the expedition, but 
confine themselves to celebrating the 
office in presence of the assembled 
crowd. Strangely enough it is never 
the curé who marches at the head of his 
flock, but some very old man of the 
neighborhood who acts as its captain 
and guide. The village visits the saints 
unaccompanied by its priest. For the 
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peasant, the pilgrimage is no act of ex- 
traordinary piety, but merely a periodi- 
cal event in his life,—as essential as his 
daily labor. There is a time for the 
pious excursion,—as for all the details 
of rustic toil; and the time fixed by 
tradition for visiting the different sanc- 
tuaries is determined by the same cli- 
matic conditions as those which regu- 
late the migrations of shepherds and 
harvesters. The peasant quits his fields 
to make the round of the churches, at 
the time of the year when the land may 
be ieft to itself to continue its dumb 
labor without the aid of man. As the 
summer months are the months of har- 
vest, so May is the month of pilgrim- 
ages. The groups who trudge along the 
highroad, singing as they go, are by no 
means composed entirely of the sickly 
and the crippled. Whole families, from 
the grandfather down to the babies, 
make the trip in company, not to ask 
for any special boon, or avert any spe- 
cial misfortune, but merely to secure 
their share of the common blessings 
which are needful for all. Robust men 
are of the company, and the moun- 
taineer traveJs the same route in order 
to say his prayers in the churches of 
the country-side, which he will retrace 
two months later, when he goes down 
to reap the harvest of the plains. 
Among all the holy places to which the 
peasant-throng will betake itself, there 
is not one of which the vogue is a recent 
thing, but all have been venerated for 
hundreds of years. It was late in the 
eleventh century that the body of St. 
Nicholas was brought to Apulia, by the 
mariners of Bari, and a thousand years 
before the archangel Michael was in- 
voked simultaneously by hostile hosts 
of Byzantines and Lombards, the grotto 
of Gargano contained an oracle of 
Calchos. 

The itinerary of the great May pil- 
grimage, the most popular of all among 
those who come down from the moun- 
tains, is as follows: first, the sanc- 


tuaries of Gargano, that is to say, be- 
side the celebrated basilica of Monte 
Sant’ Angela, the ancient hermitage of 
Pulsano, on the crest of the promontory 
opposite the marshes of Salpi, and the 
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convent of San-Matteo near the hamlet 


of San-Marco-in-Lamis; then, in the 
plain of Capitinata, the Incoronata near 
Covaro, a chapel in a grove of trees 
where an icon is venerated which has 
been copied a hundred times, and 
which was discovered by a _ hunts- 
man suspended to the bough of an 
oak, somewhere in the immense forest 
which once extended in every direction 
around Foggia. From this point, the 
pilgrims return to the coast, and follow 
it as far as Bari, and long though the 
route is, there are very few who avail 
themselves of the railway. Every vil- 
lage charterstwo orthree farmers’ carts 
which are provided with awnings 
stretched upon stakes, and for seats, 
with boards laid crosswise, and extend- 
ing on either side, beyond the body of 
the primitive vehicle. The women and 
children crowd the inside; the men 
stick as best they can to the projecting 
bits of wood. A little baggage and a 
meagre store of provisions are piled on 
top, and a sorry nag drags along, at a 
snail’s pace, the improvised vehicle. 
Many more peasants follow on foot, 
all carrying the traditional tin cup 
slung over the shoulder, as well as a 
tall, slender stick, ornamented with a 
spray of pine. All day, and until late 
in the evening, they plod along, for- 
ever singing an interminable canticle, 
and only lie down by the wayside for a 
few hours’ rest in the middle of the 
night. 

Finally they arrive at the entrance of 
the valley which leads up by the grotto 
of Gargano, to the base of Monte Sant’ 
Angelo. Here the straggling company 
reforms its line, and they advance, in 
close rank, to the assault of the old 
town, black with age and bristling with 
towers. The long sticks are balanced 
above their bare heads like pikes, andan 
old man marches in front, carrying a 
heavy wooden crucifix by way of ban- 
ner. They emerge, at last, under the 
walls of the dismantled castle built by 
the Aragonese kings, and a few more 
steps bring them to a campanile reared 
by Charles of Anjou, whence they 
plunge directly into the long funnel- 
shaped passage, leading to the cavern. 
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They go down two hundred steps into 
the humid darkness, then suddenly 
come out into the light in a small court 
enclosed by very high walls, which are 
crowded with tombs. A door of green 
bronze with panels in silver niello, a 
priceless work of art sent from Byzan- 
tium nine centuries ago, opens into a 
black hollow starred with candles. 
Each person as he enters, peering into 
the mysterious darkness, lifts and lets 
fall in succession three polished rings, 
suspended in the jaws of brazen mon- 
sters, and the silvery tinkle of antique 
metal sounds above the dull thud of 
human footsteps. 

When the Abruzzi pilgrims have paid 
their devotions to St. Michael, they go 
down into the swampy land bristling 
with reeds and Indian fig, and abso- 
lutely deserted since the departure of 
the flocks. They pause by the way, per- 
haps, to say a prayer either in the 
ruined church, gilded by the lichens of 
many bundred summers, which alone 
preserves the ancient name of Siponto, 
or in the chapel of San Leonardo built 
by the Teutons, where a great many es- 
caped brigands and other prisoners 
have hung up, as ex-votos, the chains 
which rust there still. Subsequently 
the pilgrim-bands all turn aside, to 
visit the Madonna Incoronata, and then 
take to the highroad which skirts the 
Adriatic. I well remember finding my- 
self on a certain May evening, with a 
friend of mine at Trani, gazing at the 
outline defined against a sombre sky 
of the great cathedral, whose cam- 
panile is like a light-house, while the 
sea actually breaks over the pavement 
before the door. The great bronze por- 
tals, signed by the name of their caster, 
Barisanus of Trani, were wide open in 
honor of the month of Mary. The pil- 
grims dropped upon their knees at the 
threshold, and dragged themselves 
slowly up to the altar, then rose and 
came out with heavy steps. Children 
from the town lay in wait for them at 
the door, and held out their hands as if 
to solicit alms from these paupers, 
while the latter took out of their 


pockets pebbles which they had picked 
up on the road, and which had become 
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blessed by being carried on their per- 
sons, and gave these to the children, 
then trudged away in the darkness, 
taking up again their monotonous 
hymn. 

The eighth of May is the festival both 
of St. Michael of Gargano and St. 
Nicholas of Bari. One must choose be- 
tween them, for it is not possible to see 
both these sanctuaries in all the pomp 
of illumination and procession. The 
greater crowd goes to Bari. The new 
town, with its boulevards bordered by 
tall houses, and its shops ablaze with 
all the sham luxury of Germany, re- 
mains cold up to the very morning of 
the official festa; but the old town, of 
which the narrow and tortuous streets 
enclose the spacious precinct fortified 
by the Angevin kings, swarms and 
overflows from the very first days of 
May. The nomads have invaded the 
church itself, establishing themselves 
in the crypts and chapels; camping, 
sleeping and eating there. More and 
more keep coming all the time, accom- 
panied by a strident noise and a suffo- 
eating stench. The entrance of each 
band of recruits is marked by scenes of 
incredible savagery. The sight of their 
long-desired goal exalts the piety of 
these barbarians to the pitch of mar- 
tyrdom and they all desire to prepare 
themselves for the vision of the idol, 
by some repulsive form of torture. 
Not content with crawling on their 
bruised and wounded knees, they cause 
themselves to be dragged by the arms. 
like corpses, licking with their tongues 
the muddy pavement where they leave 
a track of bloody slime. In this manner 
they go down to the land of the crypt. 
their heads knocking against the steps 
of the stair, and, as they stagger to their 
feet, they behold above the dark 
throng, between the blackened pillars, 
the vault, ceiled with silver and spark- 
ling with light, where the remains of 
St. Nicholas distil, in the shadow, a 
miraculous manna. This altar, vener- 
ated alike by Slavs and Latins, received 
the abjuration of the princess who will 
one day be queen of Italy, and the 
Czarovitch, who is now the Emperor 
Nicholas IL, offered up prayers here, 
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on the occasion of a pilgrimage which 
he made to Bari in 1892. 

On the evening of the 7th of May, the 
statue of the bishop of Myra is carried 
by torchlight to the high temporary 
altar erected on Lion Square, a vast 
esplanade, where the Venetians, in the 
fifteenth century, set up a stone lion, as 
a symbol of their dominion. The 
statue spends the night on the bril- 
liantly illumined altar, while the piazza 
all around is covered by the army of 
pilgrims who keep vigil and sing 
hymns. They squat upon the stone 
paving, by families, by villages, by 
provinces. One old man in every group 
attacks the couplets of a long canticle, 
and his companions swell the refrain 
with all the power of their lungs:— 

Evviva, San Nicola! San _ Nicola, 
Evviva! and so on, from group to group, 
until daybreak. 

The town is awakened by a furious 
cannonade, and preparations are early 
set on foot for the celebration which 
represents the arrival of the sacred 
relics, brought from the Orient, by a 
Bari vessel in 1084. A solemn proces- 
sion accompanies the statue from the 
piazza of the Lion, to the mole of the 
ancient port, where the authorities are 
all assembled in state costume, from 
the Prefect to the grand Prior of St. 
Nicholas, who, as the king’s representa- 
tive, and the chief dignitary of the 
basilica, wears the cross and mitre, 
and vies with the Archbishop, who rep- 
resents the pope. The pilgrims follow 
in endless file, candle in hand; and with 
their coarse garments, and wild coun- 
tenances, they look like  brigands 
marching to an auto-da-fé, between the 
pompons of the municipal guard, and 
the waving plumes of the carabineers. 
The cortége arrives at the sea, and the 
crowds mass themselves along the 
shore, while the trumpets blare fero- 
ciously, and a deafening salvo is fired 
from the batteries. As the smoke dis- 
perses, two of the beautiful boats 
called tartanes are discovered, lashed 
together, their lateen yards decorated 
with flags, and having at the prow a 
temporary altar covered with lights, 


upon which the clergy proceed to set 
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up the image. The tartanes are then set 
in motion by a tug-boat carrying a band 
of musicians and accompanied by a 
flotilla of smaller craft, and all make 
their way to a sand-spit about a league 
from the new town where they cast 


anchor a hundred métres from the 
shore. The crowd then surges back 
again. leaving the statue at sea on 
board the symbolic ship until near 


midnight, when the tug-boat is again 
attached to the tartanes, and the saint 
returns in triumph to his town, fol- 
lowed by illuminated boats, and saluted 
by rockets, firecrackers and brass can- 
non. 

The festa is over, but the pilgrimage 
lasts for many days more. All the com- 
panies who stayed at Gargano for St. 
Michael and the laggards by hundreds 
continue to flock to the crypt at Bari. 
Every family must of course carry 
away a bottle of the mysterious water 
which exudes from the relics of St. 
Nicholas, as from an unfailing foun- 
tain. Then the pilgrims of the Abruzzi 
take up their march back to the remote 
villages, which some of them cannot 
reach in less than a month of travel. 

The peasants of the Basilicata, on the 
other hand, usually attend the féte of 
St. Nicholas before visiting the grotto 
of Gargano; but above all, they will 
have made sure of paying their vows on 
the first Sunday in May, at the most 
famous sanctuary in their own prov- 
ince, Sta. Maria di Pierno. This was 
originally an abbey-church, erected in 
the twelfth century near Atella, by St. 
William of Verceil, the founder of 
Monte Vergine. It is now only an an- 
cient and poverty-stricken chapel in a 
chestnut wood, on the summit of a high 
hill. Before the door certain men of 
the district who have been in America 
have erected a brick steeple, partially 
covered with slabs of marble, each one 
of which represents a contribution of a 
hundred frances, and bears the name of 
some “American.” Three times in a 
year the pilgrimage of Pierno attracts a 
great number of devotees from as far 
away even as the plain of Apulia, but 
there are other sanctuaries in the 
Abruzzi quite as much frequented, as, 
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for instance, that of Casalbordino, so 
powerfully described by Gabriele 
d’ Annunzio in “Il Trionfo della Morte.” 
If my own favorite is the little church 
buried in the depths of the Basilicata, 
it is not only because this church occu- 
pies the most inaccessible spot in all 
the ancient kingdom of Naples, that 
stronghold of brigands, of which Monte 
Avoltojo is, as it were, the donjon, but 
because the pilgrimage of Pierno has 
had the good fortune to find a poet. 
When a certain old man of Rionero 
got printed, in 1891, the canticle which it 
had taken him thirty years to compose, 
he never dreamed, I fancy, that his 
leaflet, purchased for a sou, by a young 
pilgrim who chanced to know how to 
spell, would pass into the possession of 
a2 professor from the city and be treas- 
ured by him as something peculiarly 
precious. And yet this prayer of the 
old peasant is a great rarity, a popular 
document, never translated into literary 


language. The old bard tells us his 
name. “It was Tirico, the son of 


Gerardo Raffaele, a pious man, who first 
spoke this prayer. Poor Raffaele could 
not read, but the Lord gave him right 
feelings. So he prayed to the sun, 
moon and stars to help him compose the 
history of the Little Virgin. “I applied” 
(he goes on to say) “to a great many 
people, but not one of them would write 
my poem down, until at last I hit upon 
a proper young man, Rocco di Pace, 
Vito’s son.” These two then gave 
thanks to the Madonna and signed the 
document with both their names— 
Raffaele Tirico and Rocco di Pace. 

The old man has contrived to put into 
his three-and-eighty four-line stanzas, 
all his heart, all his grievances, all his 
ignorance. They comprise confessions 
and complaints to which I shall refer 
again presently, but the strangest thing 
about the composition is that it seems 
to carry one back to a period of the re- 
motest antiquity, with its rude and in- 
genuous petitions, its needless descrip- 
tions. its Homeric catalogues, and its 
amazing heresies. It should be read at 


length, in its own archaic and sonorous 
dialect, but I will extract a few qua- 
trains. which will tell the reader more 
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than I could ever do, about the ele- 
mentary conscience of the peasant- 
pilgrim :— 

Holy Virgin Mary, I invoke and beseech 
thee! 

Thy name (in this place) is Madonna of 
Pierno. 


The folk come to visit thee from all the 
country round, 

Each one travelling along his own sheep- 
walk. 

O Madonna, when the 
mid-August come, 

Spread out thy two hands and shelter our 
heads! 

Spare us hard knocks, save us from sud- 
den death, 

From bearing false witness, and being bad 
Christians. 


hail-storms of 


Thou art a fountain of grace for all the 
neighborhood; 

Through thee, we receive all manner of 
blessing. 

In the church, we see thee surrounded by 
three angels, 

Saint William, Saint Michael, and Saint 
Donato. 

There are three saints, men say, for the 
whole world,— 

But nobody, it may be, knows for cer- 
tain,— 

The first is the great Archangel of Apulia, 

The second is Mary of Pierno, and the 
third is the Holy Trinity! 

III, 

The work of civilization which the 
Italian government is prosecuting in 
the southern provinces was begun, 
after the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples, by the expulsion of the brig- 
ands, and it was furthered by the cap- 
ture of the papal states, which deprived 
the highwaymen of their last asylum. 
At the same time Rome became the 
common capital of northern § and 
southern Italy. But that Italian unity 
which was so solemnly affirmed in 1870 
could only become a practical reality on 
the day when the southern half of the 
peninsula, then more than a century be 
hind Tuscany and Lombardy, should 
become a reasonably safe place to live 
in. Everything had to be done, and it is 
but just to admit that much has been 
done. 

In 1860, Naples, 


the capital of the 
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kingdom, was tolerably well connected 
by government roads with the principal 
provincial towns; but the moment a 
traveller turned aside from the main 
highway he had to rely on paths worn 
by the sandals of peasants, or tratturi 
trodden by the hoofs of cattle. The 
first care of the new masters of Italy 
was to open up new carriage-roads in 
every direction without regard to 
natural obstacles; and each year the 
government requires of the different 
towns and communes the construction 
of new ones; so that I have been sur- 
prised of late, having taken for my 
guide the ordinance-map of 1889, to 
find excellent roads where the chart in- 
dicated only mule-tracks. If you ask 
your way of a peasant, he will almost in- 
variably point out two; adding that the 
via vecchia is the shortest for him, but 
that the via nuova will be best for you. 

It may surprise us to learn that the 
first railway in Italy was built in 1837, 
under the auspices of a Neapolitan 
Bourbon, and that one of the first sta- 
tions at which a locomotive stopped 
was Pompeii. But the successors of the 
king who had taken a fancy to open a 
line from Naples to Castellamare, and 
Nocera dei Pagani, confined themselves 
to constructing a new road from Naples 
to Capua. At present, the two great 
companies who manage all the Italian 
railways—the Adriatic system, and the 
Mediterranean system—have extended 
their lines along the two coasts, as far 
as Gallipoli and Reggio. ‘Another line 
follows the Ionian sea, from Tarento to 
the straits of Messina, and the two 
most important stations upon this long 
stretch of road bear the names 
Metaponte and Sybaris. The Abruzzi 
and the Basilicata are also traversed by 
eross-lines, which take one by steep 
grades to an altitude of between three 
and four thousand feet, and will soon 
make direct connection between Naples 
and Sulmona over the mountains. 
Finally, on the 18th of September, 1897, 
a branch line was opened, connecting 
Melfi with Potenza, across the formi- 
dable region which was once the head- 
quarters of the famous bandit Donato 
Crocco, and which the diligence trav- 


ersed, only a few years ago, under an 
escort of carabineers. If statistics are 
required to support these statements, 
let me add that southern Italy, which 
could boast, in 1860, of only one hun- 
dred kilometers of railway, has now 
more than thirty-seven hundred, repre- 
senting an expendiwre of a milliard 
and a half. 

The multiplication of roads and rail- 
ways has outstripped the sanitation and 
embellishment of the towns. Still, 
wherever there is a government-bureau 
and a garrison, that is to say, wherever 
the Italians of the north are forced to 
live among the Italians of the south, 
progress is very rapid. I will not 
speak of that miraculous transforma- 
tion of Naples which has followed the 
modernization of Rome. Those who 
knew the city before the cholera epi- 
demic of 1884 hardly recognize it now. 
There is no town of any size in the proy- 
inces which has not, at least, its Corso, 
its brand-new municipal palace, and its 
public garden—these last often deli- 
cious. Smoky old tenements are, every 
year, replaced by neat dwellings with 
red or green blinds, and I can bear per- 
sonal testimony to the fact that, 
within the last four years, the develop- 
ment of such towns as Aquila, Foggia 
and Cosenza has been very remarkable. 
Nor do the municipal boards content 
themselves with outside show. Vital 
questions, such as the construction of 
sewers, and the supply of pure drinking 
water, are everywhere agitated. Naples, 
we know, became another city, from 
the day when it received the clear 
waters of the Serino; and just now the 
project is under consideration of a 
gigantic aqueduct which will tap and 
appropriate, high up among the moun- 
tains, an entire river, the Sele, bring it 
through a tunnel several kilometers 
long down into the valley of the Ofanto, 
and distribute it all over the three 
divisions of Apulia, from Foggia to 
Lecce. If only the necessary millions 
ean be found, new Italy will have ac- 
complished a work of public utility com- 
parable to those of the Romans. ‘ 

It is high time to recognize the vast 
efforts which have been made in this 
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region, and the sum of the benefits real- 
ized. After wresting the kingdom of 
Naples from the Bourbons, and then 
disputing it, inch by inch, with the 
brigands, it became necessary for the 
new authorities to convert to the cause 
of progress, and bring into harmony 
with a modern nation, a country which 
seemed but a continuation on the 
hither side of the Adriatic of the semi- 
savage regions of Albania and Epirus. 
The house of Savoy undertook energeti- 
cally and pursued courageously the 
work which the government of Murat 
had barely time to foreshadow. Let 
who will, fling at the sovereigns of Italy 
and their ministers accusations too 
well founded, in many cases, of extrav- 
agance and “megalomania.” Granted 
that, in spite of insane pretensions, the 
realm of Ethiopia is beginning to be 
civilized without the help of Italy and 
even in defiance of her intervention, 
and that the untimely enterprise of a 
distant expedition has ended only in 
disaster. Italia Ona has firm hold of 
one conquest and one colony: that of 
southern Italy. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
the network of new roads and railways 
in the heart of the old kingdom of 
Naples leaves gaps; and that a town 
like Cosenza is but an outpost of civ- 
ilization in a country which is still 
semi-barbarous. The townsman is 
being transformed, but the rural dis- 
tricts have not changed. We have seen 
and followed the footsteps of the 
peasants of southern Italy. They are 
exactly what they were in 1860—and 
even a century earlier—primitive and 
semi-nomadic tribes. When the petty 
Italian functionary speaks of the good 
mountaineers who come down to the 
city market, he expresses both compas- 
sion of their poverty and contempt for 
their savagery, crushing them beneath 
the sounding words of cirilt@a and 
umanita. The field laborers remain 
quite indifferent to the new roads, 
which are longer, for them, than their 
foot paths; and they never take the 
railway at a sou a kilometer, except 
upon extraordinary occasions. More- 
over, they are felt tobe more or less hos- 


tile to a progress from which they de- 
rive no profit, but which they must help 
pay for like the rest. Italy, it is true, 
has lavished the money of the Italians, 
not merely, as we constantly hear it 
said, to support her own rank as a 
young and ambitious nation, but also 
for the accomplishment of needful and 
serviceable works. Still, the provinces 
and communes of southern Italy have 
had to pay very dear for a civilization 
which was not of their seeking. Pro- 
prietors and farmers are laden with all 
manner of impositions, and many a 
time have I heard them curse the taxes 
and the very improvements under 
which they groan. The land is not rich 
enough to remunerate the state, and 
after the tax-gatherer comes the usurer 
who lends at a monstrous interest, and 
always contrives to be paid. They talk 
to you, under their breath, about in- 
fluential men who have increased their 
fortunes in this way, transmuting the 
sous of the poor into gold pieces and 
then sealing them up in casks in the 
cellars of their mean houses! 

The truth is that civilization is both 
costly and burdensome. The oldest of 
the south Italian peasantry well remem- 
ber a régime which was cruel to think- 
ers, but kindly to the poor and lowly. 
The Bourbon rule which was tyranny 
at Naples was anarchy in the provinces. 
No police, no administration of justice, 
and the conscription reduced to a few 
unlucky numbers. Even then the no- 
tion of military service was intolerable 
to those vagrant laborers who loved a 
free foot upon the road, and obeyed the 
traditions of their ancestors only. 
From among these recalcitrants the 
brigands were recruited. I happened to 
be travelling by the night train from 
Rome to Naples, a few days after the 
marriage of the hereditary prince. An 
ill-looking fellow carrying two enor- 
mous gourds got into our carriage at 
Ceccano and took no part in the con- 
versation going on around him until a 
good old priest, with true southern in- 
discretion, asked the solitary traveller 
where he came from. The latter 
started, hesitated an instant, and then 
made answer in these mysterious 
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words: “I was born yesterday.” Per- 
ceiving that he had a story behind him, 
we all began plying him with questions 
and finally elicited it. Our companion 
was one of the most renowned brigands 
of the Basilicata, Pietro Somma of 
Arigliano. Having taken refuge, like 
so many others, in the papal territory, 
he was recognized, arrested, tried in 
1870 at Potenza on an indictment of 
nineteen counts, and sentenced to the 
galleys for life. After twenty-five years 
of hard labor in Sardinia, he had, how- 
ever, been pardoned, on the occasion of 
the royal marriage, and was on his way 
back to his mountain village, where it 
was doubtful whether any one would 
recognize him. I had the curiosity to 
inquire how and why he had become a 
brigand, and his reply was very simple: 
“I was drawn in the conscription and 
so I did like my comrades. I took to 
the road, and joined Crocco.” 

Upon the sons of these men Italy has 
imposed the service which is obligatory 
on all, and they have been flung, by 
battalions, into the jaws of insatiate 
Africa. The peasants are all giving 
their liberty, and many of them their 
life, for words which cannot be trans- 
lated into their humble dialect, and 
which they cannot even read in the 
eloquent inscriptions which commem- 
orate, upon the walls of the municipio, 
the Thousand of Marsala and the Five 
Hundred of Dogali. 

Can these men be fairly said to have 
gained anything by the victory of the 
Volturno or the capture of Giieta? 
They are neither more industrious nor 
better instructed than before, while 
they are poorer and less independent. 
To those immemorial woes of theirs, 
the malaria and the latifundia, has been 
added one more—civilization. It is 
therefore quite common to hear the 
peasants speaking with bitterness of 
the happiness they received under the 
old régime—governo cessato—and frankly 
regretting the days of the Bourbons 
and the brigands. An excellent pro- 


prietor of Mattinata on the Gargano 
once said to me, in all simplicity: “Be- 
fore 1860, one could at least put away 
for one’s children a few coins with the 
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king’s likeness—francesconi.”” And ask 
the poet of Rionero, old Raffaele Tirico, 
what he thinks of the present time:— 


But now there are no more good times, 
Neither for Pope, nor crownéd king. 


and he salutes the memory of the ban- 
dit whom he used to see marching vic- 
toriously through his village:— 


Long live brave General Crocco! 
He was the poor devil’s friend. 

He never stole save from the rich, 
And from them he got millions! 


It is six years since these lines 
were printed, and such recriminations 
suggest the notion of revenge. But the 
peasants of southern Italy will not re- 
volt, however much they may suffer. 
They speak of the Bourbons quite sim 
ply, as those unfortunates who cannot 
work for the future are wont to speak 
of the past. But they neither know 
that the “legitimate king” is dead, nor 
that he has an heir living in foreign 
parts. The few partisans of the fallen 
dynasty are to be found, not among the 
rustic population, but in certain 
aristocratic Neapolitan families, who 
every year attend a funeral mass, 
in a chureh on the Via _ Toledo, 
and who take in, but never read, 
an absurd journal, whose title of 
Il Vero Guelfo proclaims its advocacy 
of the divine right. The tradition of 
brigandage as a dangerous bt honor- 
able profession is lost forevor; and 
there is no more talk in Calabria and 
the Basilicata of armed bands, like 
those which attack lonely farms in 
Sicily and Sardinia. The men to whom 
the term brigand is now applied, like 
the brothers Frattarolo, who stood at 
bay in the forest of Gargano two years 
ago, and defied an army of carabineers 
and bersaglieri, are mere recalcitrants— 
latitanti—who will shoot sooner than be 
taken, but who never attack inoffen- 
sive travellers. Their rebellion against 
organized force is merely an outcome 
of that love of liberty which is so 
ardent among these nomadic folk, and 
which led them in the old days to em- 
brace a career of lawlessness rather 
than pass a year or two in barracks. 
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Even now a peasant will take to the 
thicket with a gun in his hand, and risk 
tne galleys, rather than a month or two 
in prison. 

But the Italian government has prac- 
tically nothing to fear either from in- 
surrection or social revolution. The 
famous fasci of Sicily, even, have been 
broken up by the energy of a single 
minister; and the movement which agi- 
tated Apulia in 1893 stopped of itself 
after having cost the life of one tax- 
collector. The man does not exist, at 
once. clever, powerful and primitive 
enough to rouse the masses, and people 
only shrug their shoulders over that 


Apulian journal which pretends to 
speak under the name of the Fede 


Nuova—the New Faith—for the illit- 
erate and superstitious ploughman, but 
which is all translated out of Karl 
Marx. 

No, the peasants will not rise. When 
their life becomes too hard, there is one 
remedy which offers them at least the 
shadow of a hope—expatriation. They 
do not need agencies to suggest the 
thought of emigration; they have but to 
féllow the example of all the men and 
communities who planted themselves 
upon Italian soil in days gone by: 
Greeks, Albanians, Normans.  Toilers 
and pilgrims by profession, they have 
but to prolong their daily or yearly 
journey following the familiar route, 
until it leads them to the sea. I have 
watched the departure of such com- 
panies; they seemed to quit with hardly 
a regret the hamlet which they had so 
often left before, at the call of labor or 
of prayer. It was as much as ever they 
east one look behind at the inhospitable 
country, some poor bit of whose soil 
they had had to travel so far to till. 
The habit of migration had become for 
them a lesson in emigration, and when 
the peasant of the Basilicata climbs the 
hill of Pierno for the Virgin’s festa, the 
“American” steeple speaks to his dim 
intelligence both of Paradise and of 
Eldorado. 

EMILE BERTAUX. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE COMING OF THE SLAYV. 

The Latin and Teutonic races have 
had their day, and they have failed to 
establish a truly Christian civilization. 
They have done great things in the or- 
ranization of society, in the develop- 
ment of material wealth, in literature, 
art and science, and especially in rec- 
ognizing and securing in some degree 
the rights of the individual man; but 
they have exalted the material above 
the spirtual, and made Mammon their 
god. They have lost the nobler aspira- 
tions of youth, and are governed now 
by the sordid calculations of old age. 
We wait the coming of the Slav to re- 
generate Europe, establish the principle 
of universal brotherhood and the king- 
dom of Christ on earth. 

This is the substance of an address 
delivered not long ago by a young Slav. 
If it were the fancy of a single brain 
it would not be worth noticing; but as it 
is, in fact, the dream of more than a 
hundred million brains in Europe, it 
has some interest for those who are to 
be regenerated by the coming of the 
Slav. Englishmen and Americans used 
to have such dreams, and somehow, 
without much wisdom or much con- 


scious direction on the part of their 
rulers, these dreams have got them- 
selves fulfilled in a measure. If we 


have failed to establish a truly Chris- 
tian civilization in the world, and left 
something for the Slavs to do, it is, per- 
haps, our fault; but we have certainly 
done something towards the evolution 
of society. If we hear less of these 
dreams now, it is because we have 
found that the renovation of the world 
was a “bigger job” than we had 
counted upon. The Latin races had 
certainly failed to realize their dreams 
when the Teutonic took up the 
work and put new life into it. If now 
the Slavs can complete it, so much the 
better for us and the world, however 
painful the process may be. The Latin 
races have lost nothing worth having 
by our leadership, and if the Slavs are 
to bring in a truly Christian civilization 
and universal brotherhood, then Latin, 
Teuton and Slav will share alike in all 
the happy results which must follow. 


races 
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rhere is nothing manifestly absurd in 
their dream. It must be acknowledged 
that there is some truth in their pessi- 
mistic view of modern civilization, and 
it has happened again and again in the 
history of the world that a new race 
has been called to take the lead in re- 
generating it. The Slavic race seems to 
be the only one in sight to which such 
a mission could be given. It is not ex- 
actly new. The Slavs have been a long 
time in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. Even Russia is only relatively 
new. But their early development was 
checked by the Turkish invasion of 
Europe. But for this, Constantinople 
would, centuries ago, have been the 
capital of a great Slavic Empire, and 
Central Europe might have been Slavic 
instead of German. As it was, all the 
southern Slavs fell under the Turks, 
and went back into barbarism. Those 
in Central Europe were overwhelmed 
by the Germans, and Russia was ab- 
sorbed in endless wars with her neigh- 
bors. Essentially, then, the Slavic race 
is a new one. It has never exerted any 
direct influence upon the development 
of European civilization until within a 
few years. The race is not only new, 
but far more numerous and powerful 
than any of the races that in times past 
have been called to overthrow or re- 
generate an existing civilization in Eu- 
rope. It numbers more than a hundred 
millions under the rule or leadership of 
Russia, which is certainly to-day the 
leading power in Europe. The alliance 
with France may be considered as not 
simply a governmental alliance, but as 
a league of the Slavic and Latin races 
against the predominance of the Teu- 
tonic. The enthusiasm with which it 
has been accepted by the French and 
Russian peoples seems to result from 
some such idea, of which, perhaps, 
neither is fully conscious, although it 
has been suggested by both French and 
Russian newspapers. There is nothing 
strange or absurd in such a race, under 
such circumstances, feeling that they 
have a great mission to fulfil in the 
world. 

It is interesting to know what this 
great race is dreaming of, but the ques- 
tion which interests us still more is 
whether the Slavic people can be de- 


pended upon to realize such an ideal 
civilization as they dream of. They are 
far enough from it now. Whatever 
may be said of Western civilization, 
even enthusiastic Frenchmen have no 
desire to exchange it for that of Russia. 
This, however, proves nothing. The 
Slavs are just emerging from barbar- 
ism, and the Russian government is 
more under the influence of Western 
than of Slavic ideals. The same thing 
is true of the governing class and of 
educated Russians generally. They 
may be ardent Panslavists, and believe 
in the mission of their race; but their 
faith is not in themselves—it is in the 
moujik. When we ask for the ground 
of this faith, they tell us that there is 
something in the Slavic race which is 
above, or beyond, the comprehension of 
the Western world. The very writers 
who give us the saddest and most pa- 
thetic pictures of the Russian people, as 
they are, still profess the most un- 
bounded faith in the moujik. They be- 
lieve that it is his destiny to regenerate 
the world. Perhaps it is; but the 
trouble is that they give us no sufficient 
reason for their faith. Sven Dos- 
toievski takes for his motto the lines of 
the poet Tuchef:— 


No man can comprehend Russia with his 
reason; 
It is only necessary to believe in Russia. 


In one of his novels he says: “Russia 
has the genius of all nations, and Rus- 
sian genius in addition. We can under- 
stand all nations, but no other nation 
can understand us.” The truth seems 
to lie in the first quotation. Every 
Russian is, to a certain extent, a mystic, 
who sees visions and acts upon intui- 
tions. He believes in Russia as a Chris- 
tian may believe in the book of Revela- 
tion, without understanding it. Its 
history, past and future, is to him a sort 
of Apocalyptic vision—with its myste- 
tious seals, trumpets, and horses; its 
conflicts which shake heaven and 
earth; the final triumph of the saints of 
God, and, at the end, the Holy City 
coming down from heaven. We do not 
doubt the sincerity of Russian writers, 
but we can hardly avoid feeling that 
this apotheosis of the moujik is largely 
the work of the imagination. He is the 
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Great Unknown to educated Russians 
as well as to Western Europe. He may 
be destined to overrun Europe, to revo- 
lutionize the Russian government, and 
to establish a better civilization in the 
world. It is not impossible. The fact 
that he expects to do it is something. 
The fact that Russia is now the dom- 
inant power in Europe, and that the 
Slavs of Austria and the Balkan Penin- 
sula are waking to new life, is some- 
thing more. These facts are at least 
important enough to excite our curiosity 
as to what manner of man the typical 
Slav may be. 

The Russian moujik does not impress 
us at first sight as a man likely to in- 
augurate a higher and a more Christian 
civilization. He is very dirty, very ig- 
norant, very fond of strong drink. He 
is improvident. He submits to every 
sort of oppression with stolid indiffer- 
ence and is generally as uninteresting 
to the ordinary traveller as any peasant 
in Europe. But first impressions are 
hardly worth recording, and we may be 
sure that intelligent Russians would 
not have such faith in the moujik if 
there were not something in him which 
does not appear upon the surface. 
That there are some seventy-five mil- 
lions of them ready to obey a single will 
is something which stirs the imagina- 
tion, and may account for some part of 
this faith; but this is not the foundation 
of it. They believe that the race has 
certain qualities which fit it to rule the 
world. They may be latent now, but 
they only wait the opportunity to be- 
come active. With these latent quali- 
ties we have nothing to do; but the 
moujik has qualities which it is possible 
for those who are not Russians to un- 
derstand. His soldierly qualities are 
pretty well understood by all the world. 
He is patient, obedient, brave and 
hardy, content with little, easily disci- 
plined and as ready to die on the field of 
battle as a Turk. It is chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, asa soldier thathe hashad any 
influence in Europe or Asia; but in this 
eareer he has extended and strength- 
ened the Slavic power until it now to 
some extent dominates Europe. There 
is no reason to believe that those who 
have directed this movement have had 


any idea of overthrowing Western civil- 
ization, but, if we can trust Russian 
writers, the soldier believes that such 
is his duty and his destiny. There is 
not much chance of his attempting it 
so long as the present government ex 
ists, but should there be such a revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia as there 
was in France a hundred years ago it 
is not improbable that her armies would 
overrun all Europe. For the present 
the coming of the Slav means little 
more than the extension and increase 
of the political power of Russia. 
What political qualities the moujik may 
have is a matter of speculation. The 
paternal government of Russia affords 
him but little opportunity to display 
them. There is a shadow of self-gov- 
ernment in the mir, but Russian writers 
generally represent him as practically 
incapable of taking care of himself. 
This may be true, but he knows enough 
to be thoroughly discontented with his 
present condition and to detest the ex- 
isting administration. He is at least 
on the way to having some political 
ideas. It is true that he still distin- 
guishes between the administration and 
the ezar, and probably accepts his ab- 
solute despotism as the will of God; but 
as he becomes more intelligent he will 
learn that the evils of the administra- 
tion are inseparably connected with 
this system of government; and what 
direction his ideas will take then re- 
mains to be seen. He may prove to be 
as ready to rebel against the state as 
he is to rebel against the Orthodox 
Church. 

It is the religious character of the 
moujik which is brought out most 
clearly by Russian writers and which 
is of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance. Outside of his purely material 
interests religion is the only thing he 
has to think about. It is only on this 
side that his character has had any 
chance to develop and race character- 
istics to show themselves. He is igno- 
rant. He is superstitious. He is often 
immoral. But he is intensely religious. 
He believes in God, in Christ and in 
the New Testament as firmly as he does 
in his own existence, and if he is Ortho- 
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dox he believes equally in the Church. 
He is ready to make any sacrifice or to 
die for his faith, and when he realizes 
that he is not living up to it he suffers 
bitter remorse. He is capable of living 
a pure and noble life, as we see in some 
of the heretical sects. The idea of ex- 
piation for sin by voluntary suffering, 
as Christ suffered for the sins of the 
world, is perhaps the most general and 
most characteristic of all their religious 
ideas. This is brought out clearly in al- 
most all the Russian novels. As the in- 
fluence of this idea can be better illus- 
trated than described, I venture to 
quote here a story published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes in 1883 and 
vouched for by Count de Vogiié as true. 
It is given in the words of the Russian 
nobleman who narrated it. It is some- 
what long, but it illustrates many 
things in Russian life as well as the 
special point which we are discussing:— 


“In my early youth I knew an old 
pedlar who was called Uncle Fedia. 
No one knew him by any other name. 
No one could say whence he came nor 
whether he had ever followed a more 
Christian trade. He was not loved by 
the people, first because his trade as a 
pedlar was one which good Christians 
leave to the Jews and gipsies, and with 
his old flat hat, torn foxskin cloak and 
hang-dog look he was more like a vaga- 
bond than an honest Russian peasant, 
with his cap, his sheepskin coat, his 
frank face and smiling lips. 

“Besides this, the peasants suspected 
him of being in league with the devil. 
He was accused in the great houses of 
being a thief, and by the officials of be- 
ing a smuggler. There was never a 
drunken brawl in a tavern that all the 
blame of it was not put upon this poor 
stranger—although there was no evi- 
dence against him, except that his pass- 
port was not always in proper order. 
The children caught the infection, and 
hooted and stoned him in the streets. 

“As for me, I always liked Uncle 
Fedia. He was connected in my mind 
with all the féte-days, for it was then 
that he always came to our house and 
opened his pack, full of wonderful 


things. He even gave me credit when 
my pockets were empty and when all 
were abusing him. I often felt inclined 
to defend him, but I was already old 
enough to know that one loses his time 
in defending those whom the world 
condemns. 

“The last time when Uncle Fedia 
came to our house was a Sunday in 
Lent, a cold, stormy day, and just at 
evening. He begged to spend the night 
in our barn, but my mother was afraid 
of him, and my father ordered him off. 
He went away, but I ran after him, and 
told him that he could stay in the 
granary of an old mill not far off. 
‘Thank you,’ he said, ‘but the village is 
not very distant, and if I am buried in 
the snow before I get there no one will 
miss me; Uncle Fedia counts for but 
little in God’s world.’ I felt sad, and 
Was sure that he was not a bad man. 
The next day I was ashamed of my sim- 
plicity, when my father, entering the 
room, all excited, told us the news of 
the day. ‘Thank God I did not listen 
to you,’ he said. ‘I congratulate you on 
your protégé. Then he told how the 
house of a neighbor, a man who had 
been hard on the peasants, had been 
burnt down during the night. My 
father had no doubt that it was the 
work of Uncle Fedia, and, in fact, they 
arrested him for it during the day. A 
judicial inquiry was opened, but, in 
spite of all the efforts of the prosecutor, 
nothing could be proved against him. 
The evidence seemed rather to incul- 
pate a certain Akoulina, a servant in 
the house of our unfortunate neighbor. 
This woman, dismissed the night be- 
fore, after a storm of invective, had 
reached her house the next morning, 
and could not prove how she had spent 
the night. Justice at once dismissed 
Uncle Fedia, but with threats and an 
order to quit the district at once. 

“Three months later the trial of 
Akoulina came on, and crowds were 
present at it. My father was called as 
a witness, and consented to take me 
with him in the carriage. He left me at 
the stable with the horses, and advised 
me to be patient; but he had not 
counted on my curiosity. I followed 
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mines of Siberia. 


him to the court-room, and there, hid- 
den behind a corner of the stone near 
the door, I listened with all my ears. 
You know our provincial courts. They 
are all alike—a bare hall, a double range 
of benches, a platform, a table for the 
judges, and over their heads, on a white- 
washed wall, a great round clock and a 
Christ. That day the hall was crowded 
with all classes of people—nobles, func- 
tionaries, and peasants. There was 
the prisoner; a little behind her one of 
her relatives, amusing two little girls, 
and holding a new-born baby. All my 
attention was fixed on Akoulina. She 
was young, erect, and strong, neither 
pretty nor ugly, but a true specimen of 
a Russian girl. She seemed scarcely to 
hear what the clerk was reading. She 
looked neither at the judges nor at the 
crowd. Her eyes were fixed on the 
great white face of the clock. Now and 
then she would suddenly turn to the 
door. She seemed to expect some one 
whom the hour ought to bring. The 
prosecutor read the evidence. It was 
overwhelming. The husband of Akou- 
lina had lately died, a drunkard. She 
remained a widow with three children, 
and had always had the reputation of 
being ugly and unmanagable. Dis- 
missed and beaten for her insolence by 
the lady of Ivanofka, she had left the 
house with threats of vengeance only a 
few days before the fire. She had re- 
peated the invariable menace of our 
peasants—‘I will let loose the red cock.’ 
In the evening she had said the same 
thing to a man of whom she had bought 
a bundle of straw. Then she had dis- 
appeared. The next day she returned 
to her house worn out with fatigue, 
covered with mud, and without her 
straw, appearing to ignore the fire 
which had occurred during the night. 
She declared that she had taken her 
straw toa certain isolated barn belong- 
ing to her cousin, Anton Petrovitch, 
who had quitted the country imme- 
diately after and shipped as a sailor at 
Odessa. But the absence of this wit- 


ness was considered of little importance 
by the court, and the prosecutor con- 
cluded by demanding the condemnation 
of Akoulina and her deportation to the 





17 
Many witnesses were 
examined, but without eliciting any- 
thing favorable. The peasants all main- 
tained that attitude which is invariable 
to them in a court of justice. They 
trembled; they eluded every direct ques- 
tion. They knew nothing. They made 
no charges, and said nothing which 
could possibly compromise themselves. 
One old woman alone had the courage 
to say that Akoulina was killing herself 
with hard work, that her three children 
were angels of the good Lord, and that 
it would be hard for them to have their 
mother sent to Siberia. 

“The advocate assigned to Akoulina 
—a little beardless blond, abashed by 
the presence of so many grandees— 
simply appealed to the pity of the court, 
and then made a speech on the emanci- 
pation of the serfs which ought, he 
said, to secure harmony among the dif- 
ferent classes. Akoulina paid no atten- 
tion to what was going on. Her eyes 
were fixed on the clock and the door. 
It was plain that only one single ideaoc- 
cupiedhermind. A word from hercousin 
Anton Petrovitch could save her, and 
she could only be saved if Anton en- 
tered the door and said the word. 
Every one said that Anton was lost, 
but she expected his arrival as by a 


miracle. As the hands of the clock 
moved on, her feverish anxiety in- 
creased. The judge interrogated her 


for the last time. She had but one an- 
swer: ‘Let them bring Anton Petro- 
vitch, and he will say so.’ She said it 
with such an accent of sincerity that it 
touched many hearts, in spite of the 
evidence accumulated against her. 
Even the judge was evidently moved; 
but what could he do unless Anton 
should appear by a miracle? And then 
the children: it was heart-rending; they 
were playing so quietly, intimidated by 
the crowd, but full of sweet innocence. 
Involuntarily the judge had _ turned 
more than once to look at them. 
“When the sentence was read Akou- 
lina fell to the ground, but stretching 
her hands towards her children. 
Then, crouched on the floor, overcome 
with weeping, lifting her hands and 
eyes to the Christ on the wall, she burst 
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out: ‘Christ, my Lord, save me! O 
Saviour, have mercy on my children! 
Have pity on Thy servant!’ Moved by 
the cry, all the peasants involuntarily 
rose, kneeled down, and made the sign 
of the cross. My heart was breaking. 
It was the stillness of death. It was 
the clock which broke the silence, slowly 
tolling out the hour of twelve. It was 
a funeral knell which moved every 
heart. The sound roused Akoulina; she 
rose to her feet and cast one despairing 
look at the door. All eyes followed her, 
as if Anton was about to appear. I 
looked eagerly myself. The door did 
not open, but, to my astonishment, I 
saw near it a foxskin cloak, with its 
meagre folds and its odor of cold and 
snow which I well knew. Uncle Fedia 
had entered a moment before and was 
crouching behind me. His little eyes 
wandered timidly over the audience, 
from the judge to the accused, then 
rested on the children. When the judge 
began again to read the sentence, 
Uncle Fedia seratched his head and 
coughed with an absent air. He looked 
at the children, at the Christ, and sud- 
denly, with great care not to touch any 
one, he advanced with timid steps into 
the empty passage-way before the judge. 
Then he knelt down, made the sign of 
the cross, and took off his hat. ‘What 
do you want? said the judge, interrupt- 
ing his reading. Uncle Fedia answered 
with a humble and scarcely audible 
voice: ‘Pardon me, my judge, but this 
woman is not guilty. I am the sinner. 
I set the fire.’ The magistrate looked at 
him with astonishment. They thought 
he was mad. They asked his name. 
The name excited the attention of the 
audience and suggested something to 
the judges. They questioned him. He 
declared that he had slept at the mill. 
He had met Akoulina going to the house 
of Anton Petrovitch. After midnight 
he had secretly left the mill, reached 
Ivanofka, and set fire to the stables. 
He had long meditated this revenge for 
the beating he had received there last 
year. When they reminded him of his 


former denials he demanded whether 
they had not found at Ivanofka a pot of 
tar with a 


certain mark. He had 
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bought this the day before, as they 


could easily learn. Such a pot had 
been found, and the astonishment of 
the judges gave way to a new feeling, 
in which the audience evidently shared. 
Perhaps this readiness to condemn him 
arose from a secret desire to save Akou- 
lina. We were all quite ready to be- 
lieve that the criminal was this vaga- 
bond whom we had at first suspected. 
Was it not divine justice which now 
forced him to acknowledge his guilt? 
A feeling of joy and satisfaction took 
the place of the anguish which we had 
felt before. 

“The judge invited Uncle Fedia to re- 
peat his confession under oath. He 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, but 
raising his eyes to the Christ, he took 
the oath, He was condemned and 
stood solitary and alone in the midst, 
his eyes fixed on the floor, overwhelmed 
with the universal reprobation. I ac- 
knowledge that, while I had to confess 
to myself that my old friend was guilty, 
I suffered for him. He was sent to the 
mines of Siberia for ten years, and I 
slipped some roubles into his hands, and 
said ‘Good-bye, Uncle Fedia.’ ‘Thank 
you, my child,’ he whispered. ‘It is 
nothing. No one will be troubled about 
it.’ I remembered then that he had said 
thesame thing whenI had last seenhim. 
Outside the peasants surrounded 
Akoulina and overwhelmed her with 
felicitations. She could only repeat: 
‘The Lord be praised. O the cursed 
gipsy who wished to destroy an inno- 
cent woman! They took her in triumph 
to the village, and at night they had 
grand rejoicings at the tavern. 

“It was years after this that, one 
morning, we saw the priest running 
breathless into our garden. ‘O God!’ 
he cried; ‘O the justice of God! If you 
only knew what has happened.’ ‘I 
know,’ said my father; ‘Ivan has killed 
himself from falling from his ladder. 
It is a good thing for the village. He 
was a savage.’ ‘Oh!’ said the priest, 
‘but you do not know the most terrible 
of all. This man, when dying, con- 
fessed to me his secret. “Father,” said 
he, “Iam a great sinner. It was I who 
burned Ivanofka to revenge myself on 
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the proprietor for sending my son into 
the army.” “What do you mean?’ I 
said. “It was the pedlar Fedia who 
did it, and is now suffering for it.” 
“No, father,” he replied, “it was I. He 
slept in my barn that night, and sold 
me the pot of tar with which I set the 
fire. Iam sure that he suspected me. 
The day of the trial of Akoulina he 
came to me and said: ‘It is a sad pity. 
To-day they are going to condemn 
Akoulina, who is innocent.’ I threat- 
ened him, and he went away trembling. 
No doubt he had pity upon the poor 
children, and gave himself up to save 
them, while I ” And just then he 
died unforgiven.’ When we heard all 
this we brought the priest to the gov- 
ernor. He wrote to Siberia; but when 
the reply came it said: ‘Who can find 
your Fedia in Siberia, as though there 
was only one vagabond of that name? 
Within a year two Fedias have died at 
the hospital at Tomsk and three at 
Tobolsk, without speaking of others. 
We know nothing about him.’ 

“When it was known in the village 
that we had accomplished nothing, 
Akoulina brought a basket of eggs to 
the priest and begged him to celebrate 
a service for the soul of poor Uncle 
Fedia. We all went to the church. 
Never did I pray so sincerely. I un- 
derstood for the first time then what 
was read in the Gospel of that day: ‘As 
Thou hast sent me into the world, even so 
have I also sent them into the world.’ I 
understood it when I thought of the 
humble figure of poor Uncle Fedia, 
trembling in his foxskin coat in the 
midst of the court, with the scowling 
faces all around him. Those who 
abused him then weep now when they 
think of this despised brother dead in 
the hospital of Tomsk or Tobolsk, or no 
one knows where—outcast, alone, and 
uncared for.” ‘ 





This pathetic story needs no comment. 
We find other types of this same relig- 
ious spirit in almost all Russian 
novels, and the religious vagaries of 
Tolstoi are hardly original with him. 
They reflect the ideas of the moujik. 
Some years ago the editor of a St. 


Petersburg review published his recol- 
lections of the life of Sutaieff, a peasant 
of Tver, whom he had personally 
known. This poor man spent a number 
of years as a stone-breaker in the 
streets of St. Petersburg. He made 
good wages, but he had a heavy heart. 
His conscience gave him no rest. He 
went to an Orthodox priest for comfort, 
and this priest advised him to read the 
Gospels. He bought an alphabet and a 
Bible, and with great difficulty he 
learned to read. As he read a new 
world opened before him. He felt that 
the world in which he lived was not the 
world of the Gospels, not a world of 
righteousness and love. He went back 
to his native village, and first of all dis- 
tributed the whole of the fifteen hun- 
dred roubles which he had saved among 
his poor neighbors. He had also some 
notes for money which he had loaned 
on interest. These he destroyed. 
Then he began to read the Bible to his 
family, and to teach them how to live 
this life of love. Then he taught it to 
his neighbors. Before he died he had 
about a thousand followers—all trying 
like himself to realize the kingdom of 
God in their village life. They were 
naturally persecuted by the govern- 
ment, which does not encourage inde- 
pendent thought even in those who, 
like Sutaieff, hold the doctrine that it is 
wrong to resist any man by force, who 
offer but a passive resistance to oppres- 
sion, and who are always ready for 
martyrdom. The editor of the review 
exhorted Sutaieff to be cautious and 
prudent, but he replied: “The Gospel 
tells me ‘Go and preach; they will perse- 
cute you; they will bring you before 
courts.’ I do not fear the courts. Why 
should I? They will throw me into 
prison: they will exile me; but I shall 
find everywhere men to whom I can 
preach the truth. Here, or in the Cau- 
casus, or anywhere; it makes no differ- 
ence. God is everywhere. I do not 
fear those who destroy my body. I 
fear only the loss of my soul. If they 
bury me alive I shall not tremble. I 
wish to suffer for Christ.” Here is a 
poor peasant in the depths of Russia 
with the spirit of John Huss, the great 
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Slavic reformer; and he is not alone. 
He is a type. He illustrates in many 
ways the character of the moujik. He 
is not simply religious. He not only ac- 
cepts the New Testament as the Word 
of God, but is ready to follow its teach- 
ings to the letter as he understands it, 
and to die for it if necessary. This is 
true, not only of the heretical sects like 
the Stundists, but of the Orthodox as 
well. The spirit is the same. They 
differ only in their conception of what 
Christianity demands of them. The 
mouji; has a sublime spirit of self- 
sacrifice. He loves his life, like other 
men, but he will give it up for his faith, 
for the ezar, for his friend, for his ideal, 
whatever it may be. He will brave 
death or exile to the mines of Siberia. 
He will walk calmly up to the cannon’s 
mouth. He will sacrifice anything for 
what he conceives to be his duty. 
There is no more striking incident in 
the history of war than that related by 
Carlyle of a company of Russian sol- 
diers at the siege of Sweidnitz. They 
deliberately marched into a moat, that 
their comrades might make a bridge of 
their dead bodies to reach the walls of 
the fortress. 

This spirit of self-sacrifice does not 
manifest itself alone in great and excep- 
tional deeds of heroism, but in daily 
life. It is a mistake to think of Su- 
taieff simply as a martyr. He won over 
his village to a life of love byliving such 
a life himself among them, sacrificing 
himself for them every day in those 
things which we call little, but which 
make up the greater part of our lives. 
The Bulgarians testify that, in the last 
war, the Russian soldiers who were 
quartered in the captured towns were 
like members of their own families, de- 
voted to the children and ready to help 
in all sorts of work. The Turks who 
were prisoners in Russia testify to the 
unvarying kindness and good-will of 
the peasants. General Skobeleff once 
told me a story of the war in Bulgaria 
which illustrates this characteristic. 


He overtook the Turkish refugees, fly- 
ing before him, between Philippopolis 
and Adrianople, and in their flight the 
women threw down their babies in the 
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Although pressing forward as 
rapidly as possible, the Russian soldiers 
stopped to pick up these children, and 
carried them tenderly in their arms, un- 
til almost every soldier of the leading 
regiment was carrying a baby, so that 


road. 


at last the general was foerced to 
stop and find carts and men to take 
these children to a place where they 
could be cared for. It is a wonder that 
no great Russian artist has ever put 
this sirange picture upon canvas. 

We might multiply these illustrations 
indefinitely, but enough as been said to 
prove that in his religious character at 
least the moujik is the most original and 
interesting peasant in Europe. He has 
grave faults and weaknesses, like other 
men; but his peculiar virtues, his 
pathetic endurance of suffering, his pro- 
found sympathy with humanity, his 
faith in voluntary self-sacrifice, his 
very dreams of destiny commend him 
to the sympathy of all the world. He 
does not seem to belong to the matter- 
of-fact world of the nineteenth century. 

How far the educated classes in Rus- 
sia and the Slavs in other countries par- 
take of the character of the moujik is a 
question which it is not easy to answer. 
The Russian gentleman whom we meet 
in society seems to be very much like 
every other European gentleman—per- 
haps even more cosmopolitan, a type of 
Western civilization; but a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, and a 
careful study of Russian literature and 
especially of Russian biographies, can- 
not fail to modify this first impression. 
We have, of course, a greater variety of 
types than among the peasants; as 
many probably as could be found 
among educated Englishmen—Conserv- 
atives, Liberals, Radicals, Nihilists, 
fanatical churchmen ready to persecute 
Dissenters to the death, atheists, mys- 
tics, devoted pietists, ritualists, and so 
on to the end of the catalogue of good, 
bad and indifferent in every department 
of life. But, after all, whatever else he 
may be, he is a Slav. He believes in 
the mission of his race as much as the 
moujik, even though he may be an open 
enemy of the existing government in 
Russia—and his religious instincts are 
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not unlike those of the moujik, though 
he may call himself an atheist. Many 
of the characters in Russian novels 
seem to us impossible. We cannot con- 
ceive of sane minds working on such 
lines; but Dostoievski himself was al- 
most as strange a character as Ras- 
kolnikoff, and Marie Bashkirtseff could 
only have been a Russian. Tolstoi is 
not a fair example of a typical Russian 
noble, but he is only an exaggerated 
and somewhat abnormal specimen. 
There are many as good as he, without 
his peculiar eccentricities. It does not 
seem to us that a Russian official who 
devotes himself to plundering his 
government and oppressing those under 
him can have any idea of brotherhood 
or self-sacrifice, but such combinations 
do not trouble the Russian novelist. 
The only conclusion which I wish to 
draw from these facts is that the edu- 
cated Russian differs from other edu- 
cated Europeans as much as the Rus- 
sian peasant differs from other peas- 
ants, and in much the same way. 
Wide as is the gulf which separates the 
moujik from the educated classes, and 
little as they understand one another, 
the Slavs of Russia are a homogeneous 
race, and are likely to bring the Slavs of 
other countries under their influence. 
It is not an accident that it is a Slav, 
Goluchowski, who has brought Austria 
and Russia into alliance. But the Slavs 
of other countries are by no means so 
homogeneous as those of Russia. The 
Mohammedan Slavs are lost to the race. 
Their religion seems to have destroyed 
their race characteristics. They are 
the most fanatical of Moslems, and are 
gradually leaving the Balkan Peninsula 
for Asia. The Slavs of Austria and the 
Balkan States are divided into so many 
nationalities, each with a long history 
of its own, that they seem to have little 
in common, and to care far more for 
their nationality than their race. They 
are divided, too, between the Orthodox 
and the Catholic Churches; but the con- 
flict with the Germans and the Mag- 
yars is rapidly bringing them together 
in Austria, while Russia has brought 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro into 
alliance, and is preparing the way for 
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Slavic rule in Macedonia. There is no 
question about the coming of the Slav 
in South-Eastern Europe. This era of 
peace, so called, is working out changes 
more momentous than many a great 
war. It is clear now that the Slay, and 
not the Greek, is to inherit the Eastern 
Empire. This does not necessarily 
imply the speedy extension of the Rus- 
sian Empire to the Adriatic; but when 
the time comes for Russia to take Con- 
stantinople the southern Slavs must in- 
evitably come under her rule—and the 
coming of the Slav will in the end mean 
the coming of Russia. What Russia 
may be or may do after she takes Con- 
stantinople the czar himself could not 
tell us. As we have seen, the Slavic 
race is still in its youth. What it may 
be when it comes to maturity, how far 
it will realize its dreams and develop 
higher and better civilization than that 
of the West, the next century will show. 
As the race becomes more united, more 
enlightened and more self-conscious, it 
will be less likely to yield to Western 
influences. This is already manifest in 
Russia. It is more Russian to-day than 
it was in the time of Alexander IL., and 
there is nothing in the happy disappear- 
ance of Pobiedonostsef from the front, 
or in the more liberal acts of the pres- 
ent czar, which is inconsistent with a 
still more distinctively Slavic develop- 
ment. Russia is every year less de- 
pendent upon the West, intellectually 
as well as politically and commercially, 
and this has gone so far that the 
French alliance is not likely to exert 
any permanent influence upon the 
course of Russian thought. 

If this were anything more than a 
sketch or study of the character and as- 
pirations of the Slavic race, there are 
many political questions which have 
been mentioned incidentally in this 
article that would need to be discussed 
at length, and it might have been neces- 
sary to explain more fully what the 
coming of the Slav has to do with prac- 
tical politics—what relation it has, for 
example, to the Concert of Europe or 
the Cretan question. It would be easy 
to show that it is an important factor 
in all European questions, but this is 
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beyond our purpose. The reader will 
draw his own conclusions from this 
sketch as to how far the coming of the 
Slav as the dominant power in Europe 
is inevitable, and as to whether this 
coming is to be regarded as an evil; 
whether it will hasten or hinder the 
progress of civilization. 
GEORGE WASHBURN. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART.! 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 
CraPpTER XXVII. 

The orders were pouring in at Mme. 
Clémence’s, and for weeks after that 
Sunday when she had said good-bye to 
Etienne, Henriette had little time to 
think of herself. Toward the end of 
January, word was brought her, one 
morning, that Eloi Madiot was waiting 
to see her at the foot of Mme. Clé- 
mence’s staircase. The moment he saw 
her coming down, “Oh, my child,” he 





cried out, “What do you think? An- 
toine a 

“What is it?’ 

Old Madiot’s look was wild. He was 


panting with the haste he had made, 
and spoke in jerks. “Antoine—is going 
to be—court-martialed!”’ 

“Good God!” cried Henriette, “I have 
been dreading it.” 

“And so have I—but I would not say 
so to you. A Madiot—my nephew—be- 
fore a court-martial! It’s a disgrace! 
And it will be in all the papers!” 

“What did he do?” 

“I have just come from Mauves, 
Etienne did not know any particulars, 
and I only know what he told me. It 
seems that something passed between 
Antoine and one of the officers before a 
roomful of people, two days ago——” 

“It must have been M. Lemarié!’ 
She had grasped the stair-rail, and was 
leaning forward. 

He eyed her closely, anxious to avoid 
the danger and not betray himself. 
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“M. Lemarié or another,” he said, 
“What does it matter? The point is, 
you understand, that Antoine insulted 
him! He struck him. it’s a terrible 
thing to do—in the army.” 

“But the penalty!” she interrupted, 
“the penalty——” He shrank from the 
extremity of her distress. “Well, my 
child, that depends ad 

“It is death! I know it! They are so 
hard! Death! Oh, Uncle Madiot, our 
Antoine!” 

Her sobs were so pitiful that the old 
man mounted a step or two, and put 
his arm round her. “No, child! I 
ought not to have spoken so quickly. 
I don’t yet know what really happened. 
Perhaps it’s not so bad. You'll make 
yourself ill, weeping like that. They 
often get off with imprisonment. Lis- 
ten, Henriette! Etienne had only heard 
a rumor. Don’t grieve so! You were 
tired out before! We must wait.” 

They learned soon enough, however, 
what else there was to know. It was 
only too true. There had been target- 
shooting, and Antoine, coming home 
drunk, had blundered into the wrong 
room. A corporal ordered him out, and 
Antoine began abusing him. Lieuten- 
ant Lemarié, hearing the noise, then 
came in and repeated the order, where- 
upon Antoine fell upon the officer and 
kicked him violently twice, crying out, 
“I'll soon settle this one!” He was in- 
stantly overpowered and confined, and 
the case was to be tried at Nantes, the 
chief town in the military department. 

It was a heavy blow for Henriette, 
but for Uncle Madiot it was yet worse. 
The old soldier was wounded in his 
pride as a good public servant, in what 
was most dear and sacred to him—his 
veneration for the army. It was agony 
to him to think of his name being 
spoken before a court-martial, as that 
of an accused, and presently a con- 
demned man—for he had himself no 
doubt what the sentence would be. 
But he had a sharper anxiety yet, and 
one that banished sleep. Antoine 
would assuredly speak out. The secret 
would be divulged on the day of the 
trial, considered as one of the docu- 
ments in the case, perhaps even printed 
in those newspapers, which Eloi held 
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in superstitious awe. It would be An- 
toine’s only chance of life. The facts 
could not be denied. All he could say 
would be: “I did not strike an officer. I 
took vengeance on a man, hatred of 
whom is in my blood. The Lemariés 
caused my mother’s death, divided me 
from Henriette, drove me into revolt 
against society, spoiled my life. The 
quarrel was between man and man, be- 
tween the son of a ruined woman and 
the son of her seducer.” All this An- 
toine would inevitably say, and all 
the more because he so detested Henri- 
ette. 

Such was old Madiot’s only thought 
while the days passed with frightful 
rapidity. He heard of Antoine's re- 
moval from the prison at Roche-sur- 
Yon to that of Nantes; then the date at 
which the case would probably be 
heard; and finally he received a sum- 
mons to appear as witness for the de- 
fense, on February 27th, at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

A day or two after Antoine's ar- 
rest, Henriette had written to Mme. 
Lemarié:— 


You will understand, madame, that I 
cannot run the risk of meeting M. 
Lemarié, by going any more to your 
house. I should be no sister, if I were 
not inclined to defend my brother, and if 
I did not suffer as I do, from the thought 
ot his terrible danger. I shall never for- 
get your goodness to myself, and I am 
always, madame, 

Respectfully and devotedly yours, 
HENRIETTE MADIOT. 


She too waited, in all the anguish of 
having to conceal her thoughts, and to 
work on without any interest in her 
tasks, or any of those happy and novel 
ideas which the other girls had been 
wont to envy her. Every time, too, that 
she crossed the quay on her way to the 
shop, she saw, amid its gear of scaffold- 
ing, the frame of Etienne’s boat, and 
thought, “It will be a long time yet 
before it is done,” for the blows of the 
hammer seemed to fall upon her heart. 
And so the two dates drew near which 
she dreaded almost equally—that of 
Antoine’s trial, and that of Etienne’s 
departure. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


At the eastern extremity of Nantes a 
new street runs between two white- 
washed walls, the wall of the cavalry 
barracks, and that of the military 
prison. It is a forlorn, suburban spot, 
visited only by those who have busi- 
ness there, soldiers, milkmen, market- 
gardeners and officers on duty. The 
entrance to the prison is at the street- 
corner on the left. The low building 
which comes next contains the military 
courtroom where Antoine is to be tried. 
Beyond this again another wall of 
blinding whiteness extends in a 
straight line toward the desolate open 
country. 

It is one o'clock. The only sound 
audible in the courtroom is the sub- 
dued conversation of some dozen sol- 
diers who are seated on the bench that 
runs all round the wall, in the part 
reserved for the public. They have 
their guns between their knees, and 
the sergeant who commands the picket 
takes no part in their talk, but merely 
glances, with the same surly expres- 
sion that holds the men in check, from 
his own wonderfully waxed boots, 
toward the dark red curtains, colored 
like rich, young blood, which hang be- 
fore the windows. He Is thinking of 
the fine weather outside, and the good 
luck of one of his comrades, who has 
got leave to-day for the whole after- 
noon. The courtroom is almost pretty, 
for the sun is in it, and the nicely oiled 
oak wainscotings reflect its light. The 
space behind the railing which divides 
the hall into two parts is brightened by 
two tables with blue broadcloth covers 
fastened with rows of brass nails. The 
larger one, which stands across the 
end of the hall, is the judges’ table. 
The other, at right angles with it, is for 
the recording clerk, and the prosecut- 
ing officers. 

Half past one—and now the window 
panes are shaken by a passing ve- 
hicle, and a number of unseen saddle- 
horses are reined up in the street out- 
side. The soldiers hear the sound of 
officers’ footsteps as they dismount and 
the ring of a sabre upon the granite 
paving. They then rise, form in line 
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and face the door, while two officers en- 
ter with portfolios under their arms, 
One of ‘them is a young pink-and-white 
lieutenant of infantry, apparently a 
lively and amiable fellow; the other, the 
government officer who will conduct 
the case. They arrange their papers 
upon the smaller of the two tables, and 
await the entrance of the judges. 

There are now fourteen men in the 
hall, and not one of them has a thought 
for Antoine Madiot. He will not meet 
a look, when he comes in, which is not 
either careless or distinctly hostile. 
The government officer glances over 
what he has written; the clerk sorts and 
arranges the various papers; the ser- 
geant and the soldiers have no personal 
knowledge of Madiot. 

At this moment a woman in black 
and wearing a thick veil comes into the 
auditorium with a hesitating step, and 
takes her seat in the angle between the 
wall and the balustrade. The gloom of 
her dark eyes is discernible behind her 
veil. She is thinking of Antoine— 
enough for them all. 

“Shoulder arms! Present arms!’ 

The seven officers who are to serve on 
the court-martial come in by the door at 
the further end of the hall. They are 
all in full uniform, the younger ones 
being about the age of Antoine, with 
slender boyish moustaches and thick 
hair through which they run their fin- 
gers as they uncover, flinging their 
white gloves down, at the same time, 
beside their gold-braided képis, or 
helmets, whose long plumes of horse- 
hair sweep over the blue cloth. They 
are grave—some of them, however, by 
an evident effort. They are going to be 
bored, as they always are, by these 
tiresome affairs which they are detailed 
to adjudicate. Who can that be, 
crouching against the woodwork, and 
gazing at the door by which prisoners 
are brought in, the door which com- 
municates with the prison courtyard, 
and is guarded by a retired sergeant? 
It is only a low girl of some sort, who 
has rather good eyes; and they proceed 
to fix their own gaze upon the opposite 
wall above the heads of the file of sol- 
diers. Presently they take their places 
according to strict precedence on the 


right or the left of the presiding 
colonel; officers of infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry, the officer in command, 
two captains and several lieutenants. 

Huddled up in her corner, Marie had 
barely glanced at them. Her whole at- 
tention was concentrated upon the 
dusty crack at the top of the door 
whereby would soon enter—her shame 
—her life—the only being whom she 
loved. A man in a big, bulging black 
toga came in hurriedly as though be- 
hind time, and took up his position at 
the back of the open-work wooden box 
destined for the accused, but she did 
not heed him. He was followed by old 
Madiot, buttoned up in his Sunday over- 
coat and holding his silk hat in his 
hand. Humiliated and yet not without 
dignity, he stood, not venturing to ad- 
vance, until the sergeant motioned him 
to a seat inside the balustrade and op- 
posite the blue table. Him the girl did 
recognize by his walk, but still her eyes 
were fixed upon the door, her ears 
strained to catch the turning of the 
bronze handle. All at once the dusty 
crack widened into something like a 
fiery sword, the door opened, and gave 
passage to a man between two gen- 
darmes. 

Marie half rose, resting her knee on 
the bench, but in such a manner that 
only the top of her face was visible 
above the railing, together with that 
broad felt hat from which she had 
taken out the red feathers, thinking 
that Antoine might not recognize her 
so. He came forward with a hang-dog 
expression, looking very mean in his 
undress uniform. He seemed to Marie 
smaller and more narrow-chested than 
she remembered, hardly as if he be- 
longed to the same species as those who 
were to judge him. They—the officers 
—looked on superciliously while he took 
his place in the dock. There was a 
slight movement among them, an ex- 
change of barely perceptible glances: 
“Madiot’s case—the most serious one, 
on hand, for to-day—a nasty affair.” 

Antoine still hung his head, appar- 
ently self-absorbed, and caring neither 
for his judges, nor for the audience, if 
there were one, nor for the place to 
which he had been brought. 
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“Stand up!” said the colonel, in a 


thick, harsh voice. He was a big man 
in a tight coat, with a red face, blue 
eyes, and long grey moustache, one of 
those experienced judges who take for 
granted the guilt of those who are ar- 
raigned before them. He knew the ex- 
act extent of his own authority, and 
could have recited the military code as 
glibly as the manual of arms. He had 
a habit of classifying his prisoners at a 


glance, according to their tempera- 
ments: the shifty man, the liar, the 


bully. He always made a refractory 
culprit contradict himself without loss 
of time. 

He went on in the same tone. “Your 
name is Antoine-Jules Madiot; born at 
Nantes; by trade, a fitter; at present 
enrolled in the 98d regiment of infantry 
stationed at Roche-sur-Yon.” 

Even before he had finished, the audi- 
ence experienced a shock of surprise. 
Antoine Madiot had lifted his eyes, and 
he no longer appeared the same man. 
Officers and soldiers alike felt a sudden 
thrill of interest, such as runs through 
the crowd at a bull-fight, when the bull 
bounds forward, and shows himself 
powerful, pugnacious, and ready for the 
fray. The steel-grey eyes fixed full 
upon the colonel showed not a trace of 
intimidation, but spoke rather of in- 
domitable resolve, and a pride which 
disdained loud tones, and gilt braid, 
and even the certainty of punishment. 
Between the living valor which those 
eyes expressed, and the feeble, undevel- 
oped frame, worn out before it had even 
attained its full growth, a startling in- 
congruity was manifest. Once more 
tne Bréton spirit asserted itself, under 
a mask of passive and speechless fury. 
Beyond that mask, no one might look. 
There might be tears inside, but they 
would be hidden ferever and from all 
observers. 

Antoine’s answer was given simply 
and in a perfectly steady voice: “Yes, 
colonel, I am the man.” 

His pallid lips remained slightly 
parted so that the teeth showed white 
between them, but his eyelids did not 
quiver. His very look seemed to the 


officers that of a convict, but Marie’s 
only thought was: “He must not see 


me! It might take away his cour- 
age.” 
“Your record is a bad one. Your 


officers consider you a disorderly and 
dangerous fellow. Since you joined the 
regiment in November, you have had 
fifteen days at the police-station, and 
ten in prison; and now you are accused 
of having, on the 25th of January, 
struck two of your superior officers, 
Sub-lieutenant of Lemarié, 
and Corporal Magnier. Give your own 
account of what occurred.” 

Antoine made no reply. He stood up- 
right, gazing fixedly before him. 

‘You have nothing to say? Very 
well. The witnesses will have some- 
thing to tell us. Sergeant, bring in the 
first witness.” 

This proved to be Corporal Magnier 
himself, a well-to-do, and wide-awake 
peasant, happy in the approbation of 
his chiefs, who advanced with his arms 
well rounded, saluted, took the oath, 
and proceeded, as follows:— 

“I was the first one who went up to 
our room after the target-firing. I put 
my gun on the bed before cleaning it. 
Then I heard somebody behind me, and 
looked round and saw Private Madiot, 
who flung his gun down beside mine. 
So I said, “lake your gun away. This 
isn’t your room!’ He said, ‘I won't.’ 
And I told him to get out, pretty 
sharply. ‘Your room is overhead,’ says 
I. He didn’t budge, and I took him by 
the shoulder. He resisted, but I was 
pulling him along, when Lieutenant 
Lemarié, who happened to be on the 
stairs, heard the racket and looked in 
and says, ‘What's this? Madiot again? 
The words weren't out of his mouth, 
your Honor, before Madiot fell on us 
both, kicked him twice in the belly, and 
me once in the leg, shouting out, ‘I'll 
soon settle him!’ But the men gripped 
him, and he was put under arrest, and 
—that’s all!” 

“Was he drunk?’ 

“Pretty well, colonel. He 
drinking on the parade-ground. 
ean’t stand much.” 

“Is this a correct statement of what 
occurred, Madiot?’ 

The stolid voice answered, “Yes.” 

“To whom was the threat ‘I'll soon 
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To the corporal 


9 


settle him!’ addressed ? 
or the commissioned officer 

“To the officer,” answered the cor- 
poral. 

“Are you sure 

“Perfectly. He 
him.” 

“Is this correct, Madiot?”’ 

The accused merely nodded. 

“Very well, Corporal Magnier. You 
may sit down. Sergeant, bring in M. 
Lemarié.”’ 

At this name, which meant no more 
than another to the judges, two poor 
hearts began to beat violently—Marie’s 
and Eloi Madiot’s; but Antoine did not 
stir. He had now fixed his eyes on the 
upper part of the crimson curtain which 
draped the window opposite him, and 
he seemed as indifferent to the second 
witness as he had been to the first. 
Nevertheless, when the young man 
came up ‘to the bar, fashionably 
dressed, his gloves crumpled in his left 
hand, but looking a little pale, one 
gleam of rage and hatred flashed across 
the face of the prisoner, after which 
his gaze was once more lost among the 
folds of the red curtain. 

The examination was resumed, at 
first in the same terms as before, after- 
ward with more minute questions and 
more explicit answers; and very soon 
the point was raised of the relations 
previously existing between Antoine 
and M. Lemarié. Old Eloi now leaned 
forward and listened in great agitation, 
asking himself, as he fixed his anxious 
eyes upon the little soldier, whether 
the secret were about to escape those 
reticent lips. 

“Do you think the act was premedi- 
tated, M. Lemarié?’ 

“No, colonel, I do not think so; al- 
though there had been strained rela- 
tions between my father and the man’s 
family. A conflict of interests.” 

“An important point to clear up. Lis- 
ten, Madiot! Had you any just cause 
of complaint against M. Lemarié here 
present, or his family?” 

“T had.” 

“Give us your 
Lemarié. The accused will 
your statements if necessary.” 

“We are lost,” thought Eloi, and he 
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made an involuntary gesture with his 
arm toward Antoine, as though be- 
seeching him not to reveal the past, but 
Antoine never lowered his eyes. 

“Well, colonel, the case was this. 
My father refused to allow a certain 
workman of his, whom I see here pres- 
ent” (and he indicated Eloi) “a pension 
not legally his due, as compensation for 
an accident caused by his own careless- 
ness. The man I speak of was uncle 
to the accused; and the pension was 
repeatediy and very insolently de- 
manded both by the uncle and the 
nephew. My father was inflexible, and 
this, so far as I know, was the sole 
ground for Antoine Madiot’s animosity. 
And I ought to add that my mother had 
the injured man treated at her own ex- 
pense, sent him her own physician, and 
furnished all the remedies. Immedi- 
ately after my father’s death, she also 
settled on the uncle of the accused a 
retiring-pension of five hundred francs 
a year.” 

The young officers on either side of 
the judge wagged their wise heads as 
much as to say, “This Madiot must be 
a precious scoundrel!” 

“You have heard this gentleman’s 
testimony, Madiot. It appears that 
your sole claim upon the Lemarié fam- 
ily was a doubtful one, and that even 
this claim was not personally your own, 
whereas the favors which your uncle 
has received are undeniable. Do you 
admit the truth of all this? Are there 
any other circumstances with which we 
are unacquainted? If so, speak. It is 
very much for your interest to do so.” 

Standing stock still, with his large 
eyes lifted to the sky, Antoine appeared 
not to hear. Twice the presiding of- 
ficer repeated his summons, but the 
prisoner did not stir. Every eye in the 
hall was fastened upon those motion- 
less lips while the accused seemed un- 
conscious of his surroundings. 

Minutes glided by. The colonel 
leaned to the right and to the left, 
spreading out his hands fan-wise, with 
a gesture which seemed to say to the 
other officers: “Impossible to make him 
speak! Have I said enough? What 
more can I do?’ and the others, in their 
turn, bowed assent. “No excuse for 
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the fellow whatever! A mere low 
rascal!” 

The advocate now put in a word. 
“Mr. President, since the accused per- 
sists in his obstinate silence, might not 
some useful information be obtained 
from Eloi Madiot, the operative who 
brought him up?” 

The old drummer was now seen to ap- 
proach the bar, his face, for the mo- 
ment, as white as his hair. Once more 
he was in the presence of those superior 
officers whom, all his life, he had so 
deeply respected. He did his best to 
assume the air of the faithfui old ser- 
vant, who knows how to speak to his 
betters, and has nothing to fear. But 
his arm trembled, and his voice trem- 
bled also, when he said:— 

“Eloi Madiot, seventy-six years old; 
fourteen years of active service; seven 
campaigns. Twice mentioned in the 
orders of the day. Employed for thirty 
years in Lemarié’s factory.” 

“What do you know?” 

He turned toward Antoine, and, for 
the first time, their eyes met. The 
youth’s expression was hard, fierce, de- 
termined, without a sign of softening; 
but what it said was this: “We must 
save the honor of the family, Uncle 
Madiot. I’ve done my duty. Now, do 
yours!” Eloi understood him perfectly. 
“It is for Henriette’s sake,” he thought, 
and answered, “I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

There was a general laugh, and sev- 
eral shrugs among the judges. “At 
least,” observed the colonel, “you can 
tell us what you think of the accused. 
You brought him up, it appears. What 
sort of a fellow is he?’ 

Madiot lifted his hand as though 
again to take oath, looked at the poor 
trooper behind the grating, and said:— 

“He never amounted to much, colonel, 
but he’s got a good spirit.” 

“You must excuse him, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said the advocate, “he was never 
considered very intelligent and he is 
evidently tired.” 

The looks of commiseration which ac- 
companied Madiot to his place plainly 
betrayed the general impression that 
the poor old soul hardly knew what he 
was saying. 


The trial was virtually over; only a 
few formalities remained to be gone 
through. The sub-lieutenant, as goy- 
ernment-commissioner, pronounced a 
passionless charge, in which he pleaded 
the well-known rigor of military law in 
defense of the capital sentence. The 
act of violence had been fully acknowl- 
edged; the provisions of the code were 
explicit. The advocate flapped his big 
sleeves, and pleaded the state of intox'- 
cation and consequent irresponsibility 
of the accused; but he felt himself ill at 
ease before this audience of soldiers 
who barely gave him their attention, 
cut his harangue short, and sat down 
wiping his forehead. 

“The trial is closed,” said the presi- 
dent. “The council will retire for delib- 
eration.” 

Antoine appeared quite unconscious 
that his judges had arisen, resumed 
their helmets and their képis, and, 
thankful to be relieved from the con- 
straint of their official attitude, filed 
out by the door at the end of the hall. 
He too was then released from his 
open-work box by the gendarmes, and 
followed them mechanically, his head 
drooping as before. 

Marie now ventured to rise, and glide 
along the balustrade to the spot where 
Eloi Madiot stood inside, leaning upon 
the barrier. She hesitated a moment, 
dreading a repulse, then spoke very 
humbly. “Monsieur—Monsieur Ma- 
diot——” 

He glanced at Marie, over his shoul- 
der, and knew her at once, from haying 
seen her with Henriette. 

“What will they condemn him to, M. 
Madiot? Say it will only be prison! 
They won't kill him?’ 

The old man made no reply: and 
after watching him with a growing 
terror as he turned silently away, 
Marie crouched down again upon the 
floor. 

Was it possible? Did M. Madiot 
really believe they would condemn him 
to death? That young officer with a 
face like a girl, that other who looked 
kind, would they have no pity on a 
man only twenty, who was drunk, 
who had not even wounded M. 
Lemarié? 
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Cowering against the balustrade, the 
girl yet listened for a word of hope. 
The very veins in her hands turned 
white. She did not hear the soldiers 
when they formed in line; only the ser- 
geant’s order, “Shoulder arms! Pre- 
sent arms!” recalled her to a sense of 
her surroundings, and sent a terrible 
thrill through her sick brain and aching 
heart. There was a rattling of steel 
upon the floor behind, and the officers 
resumed their places before her. This 
time, however, they merely stood with 
their hands on their sword-hilts and did 
not remove their head-gear. In vain 
she tried to read the sentence in their 
eyes. They all wore the same serious 
expression; they were all alike indiffer- 
ent and unmoved. 

The colonel recited certain formulas, 
and gave the numbers of certain arti- 
cles. Then came a few phrases of 
clearer significance, and spoken with 
terrible precision:— 

“On the first count, by the unanimous 
decision of the council, the accused is 
guilty. 

“On the second count, by the unani- 
mous decision of the council, assault 
was delivered upon an officer in the 
exercise of his duty. 

“The council therefore condemns 
Jules-Antoine Madiot, private in the 
93d regiment of infantry, to the pen- 
alty of death, in accordance with arti- 
cle 223 of the Military Code——” 

There was a cry from the auditorium 
—a short, sharp cry which ended in a 
piteous wail. The court was already 
leaving the hall, but the colonel paused, 
glanced inquiringly at the sergeant, 
and endeavored to peep over the balus- 
trade. 

“A woman stumbled,” said the ser- 
geant. “That is all, your Honor.” 

It was of no consequence; and, at a 
sign from their chief, the fine gold- 
braided uniforms disappeared into the 
dark passage; while the sergeant ap- 
proached Marie where she lay along 
the floor, with her head fallen against 


the bench, found that she had 
fainted, lifted her up, and carried her 
out, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
BURNS.* 

To be a National Bard is the worst of 
disasters; for, despite the indiscreet 
flattery which is heaped upon him, the 
National Bard is foredoomed to misap- 
preciation and caricature. Above all 
things, he is made the packhorse of the 
National Sentiment, until his blameless 
verses are laden with the follies of all 
his compatriots; and the National Senti- 
ment, like John Bull, Jacques Bon- 
homme, and the other symbolic perver- 
sions of the comic press, can only rep- 
resent the coarser and more obvious 
traits of a people. If we were suffi- 
ciently familiar with the life of the 
ancient Greeks, it would doubtless be 
“asy to prove that Homer’s lines were 
twisted to many a vile purpose; Eurip- 
ides, we know, was quoted as a false 
witness against himself in his own life- 
time. Even Shakespeare has not es- 
caped disgrace. Wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, he endures garbled 
quotation and shameless parody. More- 
over he has even crossed the Channel, 
and there are few French journalists 
who do not conclude their daily article 
with the unnecessary tag, That is the 
question. Then, too, he must bear the 
brunt of popular representation upon 
the stage, and the playgoer is apt to 
warp his understanding of “Hamlet” or 
“Othello” by the remembered tones and 
gestures of some mouthing actor. But 
the sufferings of Shakespeare are as 
nothing compared to the sufferings of 
Burns. For not only is Burns the poet 
of a nation or of a parish, he is the poet 
of a nation in whose life sentiment is 
the very first necessity; and by an un- 
happy accident, the populace of Scot- 
land has chosen the poetry of Burns to 
express all its tangled emotions. No 
contradiction seems too grim; no incon- 
sistency baffles the people’s ardor. If 
Scotland shiver with Puritanism, then 
Burns must minister to the chill disease 
and appear in the guise of blameless 
lover and sturdy pillar of the kirk. 


1 The Poetry of Robert Burns ; edited by W. E. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson. 
Edinburgh, 1896-7. 
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Again, when Scotland would carouse, 
Burns must play another part, and he is 
bidden to masquerade as the genius of 
debauchery. His countrymen shout 
forth his songs from the hazardous 
summits of chairs and tables; they 
make wild endeavors to grasp the hand 
of friendship to the skirling of pipes 
and the spilling of whiskey. In Glas- 
* gow or in Timbuctoo, in Peebles or in 
Johannesburg, Scottish patriotism finds 
its loudest expression in Burns, until the 
author of “Holy Willie” is pictured as 
a kind of kirk elder, and “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” is an instant excuse 
for glasses round. 

It follows that Burns has been con- 
stantly admired and deplored upon 
false grounds. One of his more recent 
biographers went so far as to shed a 
tear of regret over “The Jolly Beggars,” 
a masterpiece which will outlive by 
many a century the memory of High- 
land Mary. Others have paid a debt of 
superfluous admiration to his poorest 
experiments in the English tongue and 
in trite morality. But his champions 
have concerned themselves little 
with the incomparable poet, the biting 
satirist, the idle singer of idle songs. 
‘Lhere was at the outset every oppor- 
tunity for misunderstanding: even the 
dialect of Burns was enough to contract 
his fame; and the injustice wreaked by 
indiscreet admiration was intensified a 
hundredfold by the extravagant folly of 
Burns clubs, which have been as eager 
to bring ridicule upon their author as 
our own Browning Society. 

It is, therefore, greatly to the credit 
of Messrs. Henley and Henderson, 
whose Centenary Edition is much too 
important a book to be dismissed in a 
hasty review a month after publication, 
that they have disengaged Burns from 
the national sentiment. Thus, among 
other good offices, they have enabled us 
at last to contemplate him in a simpler 
guise than that of the soiled angel or 
the melodious devil. To accomplish 
this necessary duty they have first of 
all assured themselves a perfect text. 
For the proper understanding of a poet 
it is essential to know precisely what he 
895 
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wrote, and no poet was ever so careless 
of his masterpieces as Robert Burns. 
The greater part of his work was left 
unpublished at his death, and he was so 
prodigal of his gifts that he would post 
a poem to a friend and forget its ex- 
istence. Yet he was never a careless 
writer, to whom a various reading was 
a matter of hazard. On the contrary, 
though he wrote with ease, he corrected, 
like all writers conscious of their art, 
with extreme difficulty, and castigated 
the least of his works to the last polish 
of refinement. But for him the joy of 
poetry began in production and ended 
in the perfect work. Despite his char- 
acter and surroundings he was singu- 
larly free from the author’s vanity. 
Publication meant little indeed for him, 
and he readily forgot such of his crea- 


tions as were abroad in the world. 
“The Jolly Beggars,’ for instance 


“that puissantand splendid production,” 
Matthew Arnold calls it—survives only 
by a series of accidents. The early edi- 
tions excluded it, and it won its first 
place in the author’s works to the cham- 
pionship of Sir Walter Scott. But it 
existed in manuscript, or rather in sev- 
eral manuscripts, and by a _ strange 
fatality the best version passed from 
Scotland to the Azores, and from the 
Azores to Nova Scotia. The fortune of 
“The Jolly Beggars” is typical, and 
from the very first the poems of Burns 
were subject to corruption. What the 
uncertainty of the original began, the 
earelessness of editors completed. In 
brief, we have read Burns at hap-haz- 
ard, and have even accepted the correc- 
tions of a foolish puritanism for the 
gospel of truth. But henceforth there 
will be no excuse for a faulty text. 
Messrs. Henley and Henderson have 
treated Burns as the famous editors of 
Germany have treated the 
They have slurred nothing; they have 
conjectured nothing; they have not pre- 
sumed to improve their author, as a 
hundred busybodies have improved 
Horace or schylus, and as Dr. Bent- 
ley would have improved Milton, But 
they have collated every poem not with 
one manuscript only, but with every 
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manuscript that was authentic and 
available; and if a personal preference 
has been allowed to assert itself in the 
choice of a variant, all the variants are 
given in the notes, so that the reader 
has all the material necessary for the 
complete consideration of Burns’s work. 

The text once settled, the editors have 
set themselves toobserve the pedigreeof 
the poems, and while the ancient theory 
that Burns was a ploughman whistling 
at his furrow has been exploded, it has 
been exploded in the cause of truth and 
common sense. Mr. Stevenson long 
since pointed out that Burns wrote best 
in emulation, that his inspiration al- 
ways lagged without a model. In the 
common use of the word he was orig- 
inal neither in his motives nor in his 
rhythms, yet so nobly was he endowed 
with the truer originality that by his 
own excellence he made the less worthy 
experiments of his forbears his own. 
Burns, says Mr. Henley, “is ultimus 
Scotorum, the last expression of the old 
Scots’ world.” In a word, he concen- 
trated in his own genius the achieve- 
ments of the past. He represented in 
the highest form the poetry of Scotland, 
as it had been sketched by Dunbar and 
Montgomery, by Ramsay and Fergus- 
son. Nothing was too low for a sugges- 
tion, nor too high for rivalry. He ex- 
pressed in perfect verse the vague ex- 
periments of the chap-books and the 
ballads. To say that he was a plagia- 
rist is tomisunderstand his method. He 
did but seize what may be called the 
folk-lore of poetry, and convert it to 
nobler uses. The tunes, maybe, were 
old, but he played them upon his own 
richer, ampler lyre, until their origin 
was obscured by a fresh beauty.. No 
poet ever had so strange a history; a 
lyrist of genius, he was born into the 
least lyrical of worlds. Had he been an 
Englishman following the habit of the 
time he would have written Pindaric 
odes, and jingled the outworn couplet. 
Indeed, he did both, and the world has 
forgotten his couplets and his odes. 
But he did more also; he rescued half-a- 
dozen measures from undeserved ob- 
security. He forgot Shenstone in Dun- 
bar, and Gray in Fergusson. Above all, 


the ancient broadsheet was more to his 
mind than the polished commonplace of 
the eighteenth century; and he owes his 
greatness not to a marvellous gift of 
originality, but to the free, unfettered 
genius which bade him cast off the 
weight of a foolish authority and seek 
his models where best he could appreci- 
ate them, in the barrow of the street- 
hawker and in the forgotten lore of 
lyrical Scotland. 

uPif Burns was familiar with the 
literature of the streets, he was none 
the less a man of letters. His educa- 
tion, though narrow, was sound, and his 
father bequeathed to him a sincere love 
and a proper understanding of books. 
He wrote a prose which would shame 
no man, and while his poetic imagina- 
tion would not permit a cool estimate 
of himself, the snatches of biography 
which may be gathered from his letters 
are picturesque and even passionate. 
In English verse he was never at his 
ease,—so much he confesses himself. 
“These English songs gravel me to 
death,” he wrote with perfect truth to 
Thomson; “I have not that command of 
the language which I have of my native 
tongue. In fact, I think my ideas are 
more barren in English than in Scot- 
tish.””. The Duchess of Gordon was of 
the same opinion, and regretted that a 
poem addressed to her was not written 
in the poet’s vernacular. But when 
Burns handled his own tongue, he was 
as fine an artist in words as Horace 
himself. Though with a proud humil- 
ity, which Horace too would have un- 
derstood, he speaks of his “rustic song,” 
rusticity was a vice which he never 
knew. The accident that he wrote a 
language spoken by the peasants of 
Mossgeil and Mauchline did not affect 
the artful perfection of his verse. In 
the preface to his first edition he takes, 
with other poets, a lowly view of his 
performance. fHe confesses that he has 
not “the advantages of learned art,” 
and that he “does not look down for a 
rural theme with an eye to Theocritus 
or Virgil;"Jhis purpose, says he, is “to 
amuse hifself with the little creations 
of his own fancy;” but these confessions 
need not be taken too seriously. The 
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oaten reed and the scrannel pipe are the 
professed heritage of all; and Burns’s 
preface meant no more than the ad- 
missions of Herrick, of Milton, or of 
Pope. In his heart he knew himself a 
great artist, nor to his friends does he 
conceal his exultation. But he is a 
great artist who, bappily or unhappily, 
has become popular, and in the devotion 
of the crowd his excellencies have been 
slurred, while his ostensible vices have 
appeared virtues to the over-sympa- 
th r 

Yet the unbiassed critic has no diffi- 
culty in separating the wheat from the 
chaff. “The Jolly Beggars,” long held 
unworthy the author of “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” is an immortal mas- 
terpiece of melody and - observation. 
The squalor of the piece is glorified by 
a style so little rustic that every word 
and every rhythm is fitted to its pur- 
pose. It is the literature of the street, 
maybe, but the literature of the street 
made classic for all time; and on either 
side of it may stand that miracle of 
quiet irony, “The Twa Dogs,” and the 
grim fantasy from fairyland which is 
known as “Tam O’Shanter.” These 
are works of invention which might 
establish a poet’s claim to immortality, 
yet they are but a corner of Burns’s 
achievement. In “Holy Willie's 
Prayer,” and the other poisoned shafts 
launched at the kirk, he proves himself 
a master of satire,—of satire that could 
wound and render its victim’s recovery 
hopeless. The rarest gift remains un- 
told,—the gift of song which, rather 
than the composition of epics or the 
building of plays, justifies the ancient 
proverb, poeta nascitur. It is a gift that 
ean neither be fostered nor controlled, 
and a lyrical voice is as seldom heard as 
a nightingale in Cheapside. Some years 
since, the French Academy, which has 
never lacked courage, undertook to 
award a triennial prize to the worthiest 
song of the moment. But with all their 
courage they have never had a chance 
to make the award, and in sheer despair 
they are renouncing the responsibility. 
Yet the voice, once heard, is unmistak- 
able, and Burns is one of the few sing- 
ers the world has known. That he re- 


garded this one gift with seriousness is 
certain. So lofty was his lyric pride 
that he declined to accept money for his 
masterpieces, not, as Mr. Stevenson 
suggests, because “his steps led down- 
wards,” but because he believed, with a 
touch of sentiment, that the writing of 
songs was above price. As we have 
said, he laid his hand upon whatever 
material he found suitable, but he him- 
self was the first to declare his indebt- 
edness, and the genius which trans- 
formed the hasty sketch into a marvel 
of music was all his own. 

In undertaking, therefore, to discover 
the origins of Burns, Messrs. Henley 
and Henderson have but completed the 
task indicated by himself, and they 
have performed it with rare knowledge 
and industry. They have ransacked the 
ballad literature of two centuries and 
omitted nothing that might elucidate 
the poet's text. The Pepys collection at 
Cambridge, the famous broadsides of 
Lords Crawford and Rosebery, and 
perfect wilderness of Black Letters 
have been consulted and compared, un- 
til all the songs in Johnson’s “Museum’”’ 
and “The Scottish Airs” are traced to 
their sources. There may be a suspi- 
cion of pedantry in placing Burns under 
a debt to ballads which he probably 
never saw in his life; but, though he 
knew not the remoter past to which he 
was bound, at least he had grasped the 
later links in the chain of tradition. 
Nor may the poet be lawfully suspected 
of plagiarism. In Mr. Henley’s phrase, 
“he did but pass the folk-song of his 
nation through the mint of his mind, 
and reproduced it stamped with his 
image and lettered with his superscrip- 
tion.” That is the editors’ point of 
view, and if a thousand singers went to 
his making, his own claim to be the 
greatest poet of Scotland is not one whit 
impoverished. Rather is the greatest 
of all distinctions conferred upon his 
ancestors. 

Burns, in fact, scarce put his hand to 
a metre that had not come to him rough 
and ready-made from the past, and the 
note on “The Address to the Deil” is a 
perfect specimen of the editors’ method. 
The six-line stave, in rime couée built on 
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two rhymes, is a favorite with Burns, 
and though of course he knew nothing 
of its history, its lineage is unbroken in 
spite of his ignorance. He took it from 
Fergusson, who wrote his best work in 
it, and Fergusson borrowed it from 
Ramsay, who picked it up from the 
broadsides. From Ramsay you go 
straight back into the past. Though 
King James knew it not, it was admira- 
bly handled both by Sir Richard Mait- 
land and Alexander Scott. Thus it is 
that Scott complains against Cupid :— 


Quhome sould I wyt of my mischance 

Bot Cuped, King of variance? 

Thy court, without considerance, 

Quhen I it knew. 
Or evir made the observance, 
Sa far I rew. 

And so through Montgomerie’s “Re- 
grate of his Unhappie Luve” we arrive 
at the Towneley Mysteries, and the low 
Latin of the twelfth century. Here is 
Hilary, a monk of Paris, writing the 
same measure that in the eighteenth 
century Burns found in a remote parish 
of Scotland :— 


Danielem nos vidimus 
Pronum suis numinibus. 
Esca detur leonibus 

Quia sprevit 
Quod Babilonis Darius 

Rex decrevit. 


Thence to Count William of Poitiers 
(1071-1127) is but a step; and thus it is 
that Robert Burns derives through a 
long line of ancestry from the trouba- 
dours. 

So, too, “The Jolly Beggars” had its 
origin in a past which the poet ignored, 
an origin the more interesting because 
Burns had studied his characters from 
the life. “I have often courted the ac. 
quaintance,” says he, “of that part of 
mankind commonly known by the ordi- 
nary phrase of ‘blackguards’ some- 
times further than was consistent with 
the safety of my character.” Even had 
his character suffered you would have 
forgotten the lapse for the sake of a 
masterpiece; but so firmly does Burns 
realize the personages of his little 
drama that you feel sure his character 


had not suffered in this quest at least. 
Yet although he wrote with his eye 
upon life, he wrote also with his eye 
upon literature, and this immortal can- 
tata was many a generation in the 
making. For the praise of beggars is 
sung in every chap-book that was read 
to tatters from the sixteenth century to 
the eighteenth. Even the title of the 
cantata is ascribed to James the 
Fifth:— 


There was a jolly beggar and a begging 
he was boun’, 

And he took up his quarters into a 
land’art town,— 


while in England Copland’s “Highway 
to the Spital House” (1536) was but a 
prelude to that notorious handbook of 
blackguardism, Harman’s “Caveat, or 
Warning for Common _  Cursetors,” 
which was read by Shakespeare and 
was a powerful influence upon his con- 
temporaries. Thence the rascal trav- 
elled easily into the chap-books, and the 
sheet-literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is full of him. And there it is that 
Burns found him, borrowing a rhyme 
here and a touch of character there, but 
not detracting by this debt one whit 
from the splendor of his original piece. 
Thus it is historical criticism does its 
work, and Messrs. Henley and Hender- 
son have left small gleanings for those 
that follow after. 

As the editors have treated the poems 
of Burns, so have they treated the poet 
and his world. They have pictured him 
in his hard, grey, drunken, unsympa- 
thetic surroundings, and the picture 
loses nothing by sincerity of treatment. 
Again and again the attempt has been 
made to gloss over the poet’s sins and 
to belittle his shortcomings, but Mr. 
Henley has been insistent (occasionally 
a little too insistent, some may think) 
in his expression of the truth, and his 
biography paints the portrait, without 
favor or disguise, of the real Burns, the 
enemy of the kirk, the too liberal lover, 
the man with the artistic temperament 
and all its failings. The indiscretion of 
earlier critics has met with its inevi- 
table reaction, and perhaps the reaction 
earries us too far the other way. Mr. 
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Henley does not disguise his antipathy 
to his predecessors, and at times ex- 
presses his displeasure with a fortitude 
which the occasion scarcely merits. It 
is also true that the poet's life does not 
particularly concern us, but others have 
made a false report, and it is in justice 
to Burns that at last the truth is told. 
Some virtuous biographer, in the vain 
attempt to erect unto himself another 
graven image, long since invented a 
Burns of plaster or terracotta. It was 
an admirable ornament for the chim- 
ney-piece, and an admirable toast at a 
public dinner; but it was inhuman, and 
as far as the Sunday School from the 
real man of genius who wrote “Tam 
O’Shanter” and “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 
Moreover, that his victim might not be 
disconsolate in the coldness of plaster, 
the pious biographer invented a mystic 
companion whom he called Highland 
Mary. Of this other plaster-cast noth- 
ing is known in the flesh, save that she 
received a Bible and died; yet she has 
appeared to several generations a twin 
soul to the ploughman-poet. Doubtless 
to the ploughman-poet she would have 
been a twin soul. But Burns was never 
a ploughman-poet, and Highland Mary 
seems never to have been an influence 
in his life. It is, indeed, a strange com- 
mentary upon the study of literature 
that the rustic loves of Burns should 
still be discussed with the same ardor 
wherewith the memory of Shelley and 
Harriet and Mary Wolstonecraft is ob- 
secured. Not even George Sand and 
Musset have been tracked down and 
spied upon posthumously with a keener 
energy than Burns and Mary Campbell 
and Jean Armour and the fair Clarinda. 
The labor of indiscretion has been in 
vain, of course, and the only result has 
been to confuse the plain reading of the 
poet. But, given the false and popular 
conception of Burns, the invention of 
Mary Campbell was inevitable, and 
Mr. Henley is only clearing away the 
fogs of criticism when he attempts to 
place the characters of the drama in a 
right relation. Clarinda, doubtless, was 
a passing phantasy to Burns, as was 
Annie to Poe; Mary Campbell is three 
parts mythical; Jean Armour is the one 


woman who had an enduring hold and 
influence upon the poet's life. Had a 
foolish piety not intervened, there 
would have been little enough to say; 
but it had intervened, and it is well that 
once and for always the poet's charac- 
ter should be explained and justL— 
fied. — 
That Burns should have been happy 
was impossible from the first. Men 
who are born to confer happiness upon 
countless generations are too often con- 
demned to bite the wormwood them- 
selves. “God have mercy upon me,” he 
wrote of himself, “a poor, damned, in- 
cautious, duped, unfortunate fool! The 
sport, the miserable victim of rebellious 
pride, hypochondriag imaginations, 
agonizing sensibility, and bedlam pas- 
sions.” There was a true cry from the 
heart of the “misplaced Titan!’ To be 
born out of one’s station is a tragedy in- 
deed. The hapless runagate, well-born 
and wealthy, who descends upon the 
companionship of stable-boys and 
sharpers, is familiar enough, and be- 
cause his misfortune is obvious, it is 
deplored by a thousand moralists. But 
the man of genius, born in a lowly con- 
dition, and forced by his wit and bril- 
liancy to share the life of men and 
women more cultured and wealthy than 
himself, suffers a fate ten times more 
bitter and inevitably misunderstood. 
Doubtless the aristocracy of Edinburgh, 
in opening its doors to Burns, believed 
that it was conferring upon him the last 
condescension. It was but acting the 
part of the sharper towards the gilded 
youth, and forcing him, as in his de 
testable attack on Mrs. Riddell, into an 
entirely false position. Burns was born 
to the plough, with the rough habits and 
passions of the peasant; his intellect, on 
the other hand, purified him of all gross- 
ness, and made him the fit companion 
for the most accomplished and refined 
society of his day. Torn hither and 
thither, he fell in the struggle, as hun- 
dreds have fallen above and below him, 
but his misfortune is by no means les- 
sened because he was dragged for a 
season through the drawing-rooms of 
Edinburgh. He was a man to whom 
condescension was impossible. Nobody 
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met him without admitting his marvel- Shenstone and the rest, because English 
lous wit and brilliant temperament. was to him a foreign tongue which he 
Scott, who had known all the great ones handled with the uncertainty of a 
of his generation, treasured the memory scholar expressing himself in Ovidian 
of Burns’s magnificent eye:fhe Duchess Latin or Thucydidean Greek. So in his 
of Gordon, with characteristic frank- odes and couplets he is always depend- 
ness, confessed that his convers ent upon borrowed phrases and unfelt 
carried her instantly “off her ‘ee conceits. But directly he touched the 
His manners, if awkward, were the vernacular, his own speech, he wrote it 
manners of a gentleman, and once his like an artist to whom literature was 
voice was raised the whole table was the first necessity of life. Thus, being a 
silent. Such men as Robertson or Du- man of temperament, he delighted in 
gald Stewart were his humble admir- the art of masquerade; he was always 
ers, and it is not remarkable that he present to himself as a creation. He 
knew his power as intimately as those magnified his misfortunes, and he ideal- 
who felt it. So it was that he became jzed his love-affairs, until, like many 
a leader in a world that was not his another artist, he lived through super- 
own, and which never could have been fiuous tragedies and suffered a thousand 
his own. The hard training of an Ayr- jmagined tortures. But none the less 
shire farm had possessed him with a he did his work and lived his life, de- 
devil which could not be exorcised in spite the habit of literary extravagance, 
polished Edinburgh. He fell inevitably and despite the consciousness that he 
into the company of wits and drunk- was discharging the duties of another 
ards, still the leader in converse, still man. Carlyle would have sent him to a 
unrivalled in repartee. Among pro- university, and so replaced his exquisite 
fessors, as among ploughmen, he was mastery of the vernacular by a foolish 
supreme, but his very supremacy was aspiration after English. But at least 
his undoing. Haying conquered Du- he escaped this mishap, and won him- 
gald Stewart, (and having brought the self a place among the few great poets 
chaste Clarinda to his re he returned of the world. “The Man.” in Mr. Hen- 
to his parish, and his kirk-elders, and Jeye’s phrase, “had drunk his life to the 
all the petty tyranny of the country- lees, while the poet had fulfilled himself 
side. But, despite the tise) The to the accomplishing of a peculiar im- 
Jean Armour, he was unsatisfied) The mortality, so that to Burns death came 
mind was too large for the body, the as a deliverer and a friend.” And for 
bird for the cage. He led the only life us it is not to give false reading to his 
that was possible to him, and it could yirtues, or unduly to deplore his mis- 
not possibly bring him content or happi- haps. It is for us to remember that he 
ness. The travels of a gauger kept him wrote a dozen of the best songs the 
from composition; the lapse of composi- world has heard, that he is the author 
tion drove him to despair. There was of “Tam O’Shanter” and “The Jolly 
nothing to fulfil his manifold energy, Beggars,” that he brought humor and 
save the raffish conviviality of the gaiety and freedom back to an age that 
countryside, and the society of taverns had forgotten them in the foolish manu- 
drove him to Jacobinism and despair. facture of odes and fantasies. His own 
Moreover, he _svas first and last a man earelessness, and the misapprehension 
th eS Ue wn not, save by the of others, claimed for him a careful 
hazard of birth, either a ploughman or editing, and for the future he will best 
a gauger. He was no peasant in grain, pe read in these four volumes of 
warbling his “native woodnotes wild.” Messrs. Henley and Henderson. For 
His woodnotes, if native, were never for his latest editors have shown the wisest 
an instant wild. He wrote the vernac- loyalty in their regard for truth, while 
ular because it was his own tongue: he jn scholarship and justice they have 
wrote English because it was the fash- outstripped all their predecessors. 
ion; and he failed in his imitations of CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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“Oh! de Villars has no doubts what- 


From Temple Bar. 
TWO FRIENDS. 


A TALE OF 1792. 


Two miles below Bale, the Rhine 
winds for a space through a wide plain 
frowned on by the fortress of Hunin- 
gen. On the morning of the 14th of 
October, 1702, this plain, usually so 
quiet and peaceful, was alive with ex- 
citement and warlike activity. A 
bridge of boats had been constructed 
between the redoubt and the fort on the 
further shore, and over this bridge the 
French army, commanded by the 
Marquis de Villars—horse, foot, and 
artillery—had been streaming since 
daybreak, and forming in order of bat- 
tle in the plain. The low hills which 
close in to the river in front of Frid- 
lingen were held by the enemy under 
the Prince of Baden, and the flashes of 
musketry which sparkled through the 
morning mist showed that an engage- 
ment was going on. 

The Brigade de Bourbonnais was 
drawn up beside the river. Arms had 
been piled, and the men were making 
as good a breakfast as the contents of 
their haversacks would permit. Some 
of the officers were similarly engaged, 
others were standing in a group watch- 
ing intently the progress of the fight on 
the hill. Their brigadier, the Marquis 
d’Ebreville, a tall, lean, soldierly man 
between forty and fifty years of age, 
was looking through a telescope which 
rested on the shoulder of a young 
officer in front of him. 

Suddenly a look of pleasure lighted 
up his stern features, and he motioned 
to another officer to take his place at 
the telescope. 

“Chamarente has turned them!” he 
said. “Now the Prince of Baden has 
lost his chance of hiding in the Black 
Forest. I can see their battalions 
forming on the heights. We shall be 
engaged in an hour, gentlemen, and by 
to-night the Marquis de Villars will 
have gained his marshal’s baton!” 

“He is a bold man to force an engage- 
ment,” remarked Colonel de Coigny. 
“He must know that he is staking his 
whole future on this cast.” 
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ever, I assure you,” answered the 
brigadier. “Directly he succeeded in 
wringing permission for a battle from 
the court, he was a happy man, gay 
and light-hearted. Last night, when he 
was dismissing the general officers, he 
said to us, with a smile, “I shall defeat 
the Prince of Baden, gentlemen! I 
have always beaten him at piquet, and 
I have promised myself to beat him at 
any other game we may play together. 
You will see that I shall keep my 
word!” 

“Here he comes with his staff,” said 
Colonel de Brisac, “and see! the Bri- 
gade de Poitou is moving off. I sup- 
pose they are to make the flank at- 
tack?” 

The Marquis d’Ebreville nodded as- 
sent, and went forward to meet a 
young officer, who had detached him- 
self from the staff and was riding 
towards him. 

“Ah, Louis!’ he said, his dark feat- 
ures lighting up with pleasure. “I am 
delighted to see you again. De Villars 
has told me how gallantly you led the 
storming party at Neubourg—a deed 
after his own heart. And so your 
brother is dead, and you are Comte de 


Montbrizon! I knew you both too well 
to suppose that you can grieve for 
him.” 


The young man shook his head. 

“No, indeed!” he answered, “I could 
not pretend that. Cold, heartless, and 
cruel, he was no brother to me. And to 
be Comte de Montbrizon is more pleas- 
ant than to be a younger brother, with 
nothing but a sword and a few livres 
grudgingly dealt out. Peste! my com- 
rades are good fellows; but I have 
found out already that the comte is a 
very different person in their eyes from 
the chevalier. It is only an old friend 
like you, Monsieur le Marquis, who is 
always the same.” 

“T am too old to change, Louis,” said 
the other, rather sadly. “But you must 
not follow the example of your brother, 
and die unmarried. There is no 


younger brother to succeed you.” 
Louis de Montbrizon smiled. 
“I think—I hope that will come right 
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now,” he said. “Do you remember 
how, before I went to Canada, you 
often wondered that I spent so much 
time at the old home when I knew how 
hateful my presence was to my 
brother? I told you I went there to 
shoot—and so I did. But there was a 
girl in a neighboring chiteau—we 
had been children together, and I 
used to see her and sometimes speak to 
her.” 

“So you think,” said the marquis, 
“that now you will be an acceptable 
suitor?” 

“To her family—yes!” answered the 
other quickly, “and I believe that 
Gabrielle loved me. What is the mat- 
ter? Monsieur le Marquis, pray allow 
one of your men to attend to that!” 
For the Marquis d’Ebreville was busied 


’ 


at the horse’s head, and his three- 
cornered hat hid his face. 
“Nay! ‘tis almost done,” he _ said. 


“You should chide your groom, Louis, 
for his carelessness. What is the name 
of this girl?’ 

“Gabrielle,” answered de Montbrizon; 
“she is the only daughter of—but the 
staff are moving. I will tell you all 
when we meet again. Au revoir!’ and 
touching his charger with the spur, the 
aide-de-camp went off. 

The Marquis d’Ebreville gazed after 
him for a minute, and then began to 
pace up and down. 

“Diantre!’ he muttered, “it must be 
she, and if so, what a tangled skein to 
unravel! Heaven send no chattering 
fool gets hold of the dear lad before I 
can explain it to him, or there will be 
the devil to pay!” 

The sound of hoofs made him turn, 
and the general, with his staff a few 
paces behind, rode up. 

The Marquis de Villars, whom men 
in the not distant future were to hail 
as the saviour of France, was then in 
his fortieth year. Long and arduous 
had been his apprenticeship to war- 
fare, and often had he seen men, worse 
soldiers but better courtiers that him- 
self, preferred before him. But his 
serene faith in his star had never 


wavered; and this day was to be for 
him the beginning of a career of suc- 
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cess, Which would culminate in that 
most glorious day, ten years later, 
when he would drive the troops of 
Eugene of Savoy in headlong route 
from Denain, and secure for France the 
peace she so much needed. He was ac- 
cused of being harsh and overbearing 
with his officers, and in truth he had 
all the professional soldier’s contempt 
for feather-bed warriors. But d’Ebre- 
ville and he were old friends, who had 
proved each other’s worth on many a 
hard-fought field. 


“Brigadier!” he said, “a word with 


you. I have slightly changed my dispo- 
sitions. I had intended, as you know, 


that the Brigade de la Reine should 
support the first attack on the hill, 
which will be made by the Brigade de 
Champagne. But the Brigade de la 
Reine is largely composed of Irish— 
very good fellows to fight, but very 
difficult to keep in hand; so I now de- 
sire your brigade to undertake this 
duty.” 

“IT need not tell you, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,” answered d’Ebreville, with a 
smile, “that the Brigade de Bourbon- 
nais is desirous of as large a share in 
the honor of the day as you can allot 
ag 

“IT can answer for its brigadier at 
least,” said the Marquis de Villars, 
laughing. Then he continued in a dif- 
ferent tone. “You will allow the Bri- 
gade de Champagne to clear the hill of 
the enemy, and then the woods on the 
summit, pushing them back until their 
entrenchments are reached. As senior 
officer, you will then take command of 
both brigades, and carry the entrench- 
ments at the point of the bayonet. I 
shall be close behind with the Brigade 
de la Reine in reserve. Keep the men 
well in hand, and do not allow them to 
be drawn on too far in pursuit.” 

The Marquis d’Ebreville bowed, and 
returned to his brigade. The officers 
were summoned to receive their new 
orders, the battalions were called to at- 
tention, and the subalterns went down 
the ranks of their companies, making 
a careful inspection of arms. 

Meanwhile, the Marquis de Villars 
had written a few words, and folding 
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the missive, turned round and said:— 

“The aide-de-camp on duty!” Louis 
de Montbrizon rode forward and 
saluted. 

“Carry this to the general officer com- 
manding the cavalry yonder. Stay!” 
he added, as the aide-de-camp was spur- 
ring his horse, “you may tell Monsieur 
de St. Maurice that I have permitted 
you to ride in the charge which that 
note orders.” 

Louis de Montbrizon bowed his 
thanks, and went off like an arrow. 
Passing the Brigade de Champagne, 
which was deploying as it advanced to 
the attack, he directed his course to 
the cavalry, which was massed near 
the foot of the hill. The hostile horse, 
greatly superior in numbers, had taken 
up a position which would allow them 
to charge the French infantry in flank 
as they approached the hill, and it 
was this danger that the charge for 
which he bore the order was intended 
to prevent. The cavalry leader’s face 
brightened as he glanced over the 


lines. “You will see a_ pretty 
charge, I trust, monsieur,”’ he said, 
sweetly. 


“Nay! Monsieur le Baron,” answered 
Louis. “I have the general’s permis- 
sion to ride with you.” 

“IT am delighted,” said the other. 
“Now let us show these beer-drinkers 
how Frenchmen fight!” 

A trumpet sounded, and with clang 
of kettle-drum and jingle of scabbard 
against stirrup-iron, the whole brigade 
moved on until nearly abreast of the 
enemy, and then, with splendid pre- 
cision, wheeled into line. 

As Louis de Montbrizon put his horse 
to the trot to take his place beside St. 
Maurice in front of the centre of the 
line, a feeling of glad exultation came 
over him, and at that moment he would 
not have changed places with the Mar- 
quis de Villars himself. He enjoyed it 
all—the sense of excitement, the fresh 
morning air, the steely bright October 
sunshine which glittered on the bayo- 
nets of the advancing Brigade de Cham- 
pagne, and shone brightly on the varied 
uniforms in the long line behind him, 
on the tossing heads of the chargers, 


and on the eager, determined faces of 
the troopers. 

St. Maurice glanced at him and un- 
derstood. 

“Ah, yes! it is good to be alive now, 
monsieur!”’ he said, “but I must ask 
you to rein your charger back a few 
paces. No one—not even you, mon- 
sieur,” he added courteously, “may 
charge abreast with him who has the 
honor to lead the king’s horsemen!” 
Then, drawing his sword, and raising 
his plumed hat high in the air, he 
cried, in a voice that rang over the 
plain:— 

“For France and the King! Charge!” 

The shrill blare of a clarion cut the 
frosty air, its last notes drowned in the 
thunder of hoofs. 

Never did Louis de Montbrizon forget 
that moment and the emotions it 
brought. At first it seemed like a 
dream as he rode forward, the splendid 
animal beneath him going with long, 
easy strides just behind St. Maurice, 
and he half believed that once before, 
in some previous existence, he had rid- 
den in such a charge. Faster and 
faster grew the pace, nearer and nearer 
the foe; a shower of musquetoon balls 
whistled by him, and a loud oath from 
behind showed that one at least of 
them had taken effect. As the smoke 
blew away he could see the faces of the 
hostile cavalry, and he rapidly glanced 
along them to select his opponent. 
Then St. Maurice dashed in, and he saw 
his sword gleam and disappear; another 
instant, and his charger hurtled like a 
thunderbolt between the horses of the 
enemy. He felt he was fighting like a 
madman, searcely knowing whom he 
was attacking; then the rush and pres- 
sure of the charging line behind him 
earried him deeper into the enemy’s 
ranks. Men were shouting and cursing 
all round him; a burly Rittmeister, 
whose sword was broken, dashed the 
hilt in his face, and although a quick 
movement of his body saved him, the 
blow fell heavily on his shoulder, and 
nearly unhorsed him. To recover him- 
self and pass his sword through the 
German’s body was the work of an in- 
stant, and he turned to cut down a dis- 
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mounted trooper who was trying to 
drag him from his saddle. With a cry 
the man went down, and, as he fell, the 
aide-de-camp felt his horse sink beneath 
him, stabbed from below. As _ he 
gained his feet his collar was seized by 
a rude hand, and a red-bearded giant, 
holding a pistol at his head, demanded 
his surrender. A light flashed before 
his eyes, his assailant’s threatening 
face changed in a second to a mass of 
blood-stained flesh, and the voice of St. 
Maurice sounded in his ear. 

“Dirty work, my dear comte. I hate 
using the edge, but your friend seemed 
impatient, his finger was twitching on 
the trigger. I think it is nearly over.” 

Louis de Montbrizon sprang on a 
riderless horse and looked around him. 
At his feet lay his late assailant, his 
head cloven in twain. The enemy had 
broken utterly, and were flying in con- 
fused masses; only here and there were 
isolated encounters going on. 

St. Maurice made a signal to his sec- 
ond in command to carry on the pur- 
suit, and turned to a sergeant, who 
brought him several standards taken 
from the enemy. 

“You can take these to the Marquis 
de Villars,” he said gaily to de Mont- 
brizon, “as firstfruits of the victory; 
there will be others to follow before we 
have done with our friends. There 
goes the Brigade de Bourbonnais! 
They are young soldiers most of them, 
but their brigadier has got them into 
order wonderfully. Ah! he is indeed a 
soldier, that Marquis d’Ebreville!”’ 

The aide-de-camp turned in his saddle 
and looked. The Brigade de Bourbon- 
nais was passing in column of double 


companies, marching with a steady 
swing that would have done credit to 
the Household itself on a _ parade- 


ground. The brigadier was riding be- 
side them, now correcting the distances 
between the battalions, now changing 
the direction of the leading company. 

“He is, indeed!” answered Montbrizon 
enthusiastically; “we are proud of him. 
Heaven send him safe out of to-day’s 
work!” 

“Amen!” said St. Maurice gaily; “but 
there should be fairer lips than yours 
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or mine, my friend, breathing that 
prayer to-day.” 

“What?” said Louis, smiling—‘the 
cold d’Ebreville, who boasts that he 
has never cared for a woman since his 
mother’s death?’ 

“I did not say he cared,” answered 
St. Maurice, “though most men would 
in his place. I was thinking of the 
beautiful heiress of the Marquis de 
Luneville, whom rumor says he will 
marry when the campaign is over. But 
here is the sergeant with the spoils. 
Au plaisir, monsieur !” 

“D’Ebreville to wed Gabrielle!’ said 
Louis de Montbrizon to himself, as he 
rode off. “He, my oldest friend—he my 
rival! And yet how strange his man- 
ner when I mentioned her name. By 
Heaven! I will have the truth out of 
him when we meet, for neither he nor 
any other man shall wed Gabrielle de 
Luneville while there is breath in my 
body!” 

He joined the staff, made his report, 
and presented the trophies of the 
charge. 

De Villars’ handsome face brightened 
at the sight. 

“A good charge, monsieur,” he said, 
graciously, “and well ridden home. I 
was glad to see that St. Maurice per- 
mitted no firing. If cavalry cannot do 
their work with the sword, I would dis- 
mount them. Ah! it recalls that glo- 
rious day at Leuze eleven years ago, 
when, with eighteen squadrons of the 
Household, we charged fifty squadrons 
of the enemy, and scattered them like 
chaff. Comte de Montbrizon, I hope 
to send you with another officer to lay 
the captured standards at the feet of 
his Majesty. If so, I doubt not that 
many of us will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to send a mes- 
sage to some absent fair one—your 
friend d’Ebreville, for instance, who 
has shown that he can win laurels in 
love as well as in war.” 

The aide-de-camp bowed to hide his 
confusion, and once more the blood 
mounted to his head, as he swore to 
himself in blind fury that, come what 
might, this thing should never be. 

The critical moment of the fight had 




















come. The leading brigade had passed 
up the hill, and the quick roll of 
musketry told that they were pushing 
their way through the woods on the 
crest, over which the supporting bri- 
gade, led by Marquis d’Ebreville, was 
just advancing. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the Marquis 
de Villars, “it is now or never!” 

Ordering up the reserves, he placed 
himself at their head, and rode on, fol- 
lowed by his staff. As they passed 
over the ground which had been the 
scene of fighting, there were many 
signs that the struggle had been a 
severe one. Wounded and dead men 
were lying about in all directions, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in hud- 
dled groups, where a round shot had 
ploughed its way through the ranks. 
Once Louis’ heart was in his mouth, for 
he recognized the lifeless charger of 
d’Ebreville, but the rider was not with 
it. A loud shouting, and the increased 
outburst of firing, showed that the 
crisis of the battle was at hand, that 
the enemy’s entrenchments were being 
stormed. Hastily summoning an 
escort of dragoons, the Marquis de 
Villars pushed on as fast as the trees 
and undergrowth would permit, and 
reached the enemy’s position, to find 
them in full flight, pursued by the 
French troops, and taken in flank by 
the Brigade de Poitou. 

It was a proud moment for the suc- 
cessful general, and he drew a long 
breath, like a man who had hoped 
much and yet feared not a little. He was 
quickly recognized, and the eager sol- 
diers crowded round him with applaud- 
ing shouts. Then the old Colonel de 
Coigny, remembering d’Ebreville’s pre- 
diction in the morning, took off his hat, 
and, waving it in the air, shouted 
loudly, “Vive le Maréchal de Villars!” 
With a great roar the cry was taken up 
by the soldiery, while their commander, 
with a proud smile on his face, seemed 
well pleased with what was, no doubt, 
an accurate interpretation of his own 
thoughts. But, if the dream was pleas- 


ant, the awakening was rude, for the 
Brigade de la Reine, largely composed 
of Irishmen, had come up in rear, and 
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raised a wild yell of triumph, which the 
excited imaginations of the French sol- 
diers imagined the cheer of a fresh 
enemy. Instantly a cry arose: “We are 
surrounded; we are taken in rear!” A 
panic set in, and the hearts of these 
men, so brave a moment before, were 
now failing them for fear. They began 
to fall away, singly at first, then in 
twos and threes, and in another minute 
a general stampede had begun. With a 
curse on their senseless cowardice, the 
Marquis de Villars seized a standard, 
and shouted loudly, “The victory is 
ours! God save the king!” Meanwhile, 
the officers were everywhere seconding 
his efforts; the runaways were beaten 
back to the regiments by an unsparing 
use of demi-pique and sword, the wa- 
verers were reassured, and order was 
at last restored. But the moment for 
reaping the result had passed, and the 
general, when he had launched the 
eavalry in tardy pursuit of the enemy, 
turned to an officer beside him, and said 
bitterly :— 

“IT have seen much of war, monsieur, 
but it has never been my lot before to 
have to persuade the victors not to run 
away from a beaten foe. But a general 
officer must be sent to summon the fort. 
Where is the Marquis d’Ebreville?” 

“He is yonder, monsieur,” said the 
officer, pointing with outstretched 
finger. 

The Marquis de Villars turned in the 
saddle and saw d’Ebreville in conversa- 
tion with a mounted officer, in whom he 
recognized his aide-de-camp, the Comte 
de Montbrizon. The younger man 
seemed much excited, and was gesticu- 
lating earnestly. Suddenly he dis- 
mounted and flung the reins of his 
horse to a soldier. As soon as the man 
was out of hearing, he approached 
d’Ebreville and, drawing off his gaunt- 
let, made as though he would strike 
him across the face with it; then step- 
ping back, flung it rudely on the 
ground at the other’s feet, placing his 
hand as he did so on his sword. 

D’Ebreville made no attempt to lift 
the glove, and before he could speak 
the Marquis de Villars had spurred his 
horse between them. 
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“What means this, gentlemen?’ he 
said, with an angry fruwn. “Has his 
Majesty no enemies, that you turn your 
swords on one another?’ The aide-de- 
camp bowed. 

“The Marquis d’Ebreville,” he said, 
“did me the honor to make some insult- 
ing remarks as to my horse’s equip- 
ment. You will observe, my general, 
that I have waited for the enemy to be 
routed before calling him to account.” 

The Marquis de Villars glanced at the 
elder officer, and saw by the gravely 
ironie air with which he bowed assent 
to the other’s statement that the cause 
of the quarrel was of a deeper and 
deadlier nature than that alleged. He 
took his measures promptly. 

“Brigadier,” he said, “you will take a 
troop of horse and summon the Fort of 
Fridlingen to surrender to his Majesty’s 
arms. On your return, you will have 
the goodness to report yourself to me 
immediately. For you, monsieur,’”’ he 
added, turning to the aide-de-camp, “‘you 
may thank my remembrance of your 
gallantry at Neubourg that I do not 
send you to cool your hot blood for three 
months in one of the casemates there. 
You will hand your sword to this offi- 
cer, and retire to your quarters under 
arrest.” 

Cursing his foolish precipitation, 
Louis de Montbrizon gave up his sword 
to the officer, and accompanied by him 
rode slowly to his quarters, where, 
after posting a sentry at his door, the 
officer left him to his own reflections. 

They were no pleasant thoughts that 
pasesd through the mind of the young 
soldier as he sat in his sparsely fur- 
nished room with his head buried in his 
hands. He had to own to himself that, 
in an affair which called imperatively 
for the exercise of calmness and fore- 
sight, he had shown himself rash, im- 
perious and overbearing. He had in- 
sultingly refused to listen to any ex- 
planation, he had demanded with 
haughty insistence that his friend 


should at once disclaim any pretension 
to the hand of Gabrielle de Luneville, 
or that their claims should at once be 
put to the arbitrament of the sword; 
and then when d’Ebreville had calmly 
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refused to discuss the subject further 
at such a time, or in such a place, he 
had allowed his passion to master him, 
and had threatened to strike his rival. 
Now, in his cooler mood, he could see 
clearly enough that if, as he supposed, 
d’Ebreville was acting falsely to him, 
he had but played into his adversary’s 
hands. A lettre-de-cachet could be easily 
obtained through de Villars, and he 
would be fretting vainly in the bastile, 
while his rival was marrying his mis- 
tress. 

From sombre thoughts of this kind he 
aroused himself to find by the deepen- 
ing gloom that the day was fast draw- 
ing to its close, while the streets below 
were full of noise and bustle as the re- 
turning regiments marched in, sing- 
ing and shouting, and were dismissed 
to their quarters. 

Presently he heard a heavy tread out- 
side, the door opened, and a cloaked 
officer entered. Louis de Montbrizon 
started to his feet as he recognized the 
Marquis d’Ebreville. 

“To what am I to attribute the honor 
of this visit, Monsieur le Marquis?” he 
asked coldly. 

D’Ebreville crossed over to the table, 
and laid something on it. “I bring you 
your sword,” he said, “and with it your 
freedom from arrest. Moreover, the 
Marquis de Villars wishes you to be one 
of the two officers who will have the 
honor of carrying the captured stand- 
ards to his Majesty. But he insists 
that you must withdraw the challenge 
you would have forced on me this morn- 
ing. Many men would shrink from car- 
rying such a request themselves—but 
the honor of Henri d’Ebreville, thank 
God! is above the imputation of coward- 
ice. Come, Louis! it is for the sake of 
your dead father, who loved us both so 
well, that I entreat you to do this.” 

A wave of shame and contrition 
swept over the young man, and there 
were tears in his eyes as he turned to 
his friend. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, 
“what can I say to you? That you 
have been the kindest, the most gener- 
ous friend to me since my boyhood, and 
that it was unseemly and ungrateful to 
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fasten a quarrel on you In such a man- 
ner! But they told me you were going 
to marry Gabrielle de Luneville, and it 
made me mad. For she is dearer to 
me than life itself, and I cannot, I will 
not live to see her the bride of another. 
I love you better than any other man, 
but if I said I hoped you would be 
happy with her I should die with a lie 
on my lips. What to me is this honor 
you speak of—to me whose ears will 
soon be as deaf to honor as to love? 
For the sake of our old friendship, 
leave me now—and good-bye.” 

The elder man grasped the hand held 
out to him, and laid his other hand on 
his friend’s shoulder. 

“Louis,” he said, “our dear France 
has fallen on evil days, and no son of 
hers who can strike a blow for his coun- 
try has any right to talk of killing him- 
self. Faith! there are plenty of the 
king’s enemies to save him the trouble. 
Yet, if you cannot live without this 
Gabrielle of yours, needs must, I sup- 
pose, that you live for her.” 

The young officer was about to speak, 
but the marquis stopped him. 

“Nay,” he said, “listen! There was a 
young girl whom I had known all her 
life, whose beauty I admired, whose 
virtues I respected. Some months ago 
she sent her waiting woman to me with 
a message that she was in great dis- 
tress, This child—for she is little more 
—was about to be affianced to a man 
much older than herself, whom she 
feared and hated. He was of noble 
birth, he was rich, and that was all 
that could be said in his favor; for he 
was a coarse churl in manner, and his 
heart was bad and vindictive. I de- 
sired to save her from such a fate, and 
there was but one possible way—to 
offer myself to her relatives as a suitor 
for her hand. I did so, and was ac- 
cepted. Now I hear that she loves and 
is beloved by one who is to me as a 
younger brother. Surely, Louis, you 


can finish the story for yourself.” 
Louis de Montbrizon looked bewil- 
dered. “Then you don’t want to marry 
Gabrielle?” he asked. 
“Fie! fie!’ said d’Ebreville, ““why in- 
sist on so ungallant a question? Let 


me rather repair the wrong I did your 
family in depriving your brother of a 
bride by restoring her to you.” 

“It was my brother!” said Louis. 
“Ah, old friend, how shall I ever thank 
you?” 

The Marquis d’Ebreville put his hand 
lightly on the other's shoulder. 

“By not keeping the Marguis de 
Villars waiting any longer for his mes- 
senger,” he szid. 


CHALONER Lyon. 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 
EYE LANGUAGE. 

No part of the human countenance en- 
gages our attention so frequently as the 
eyes. When face to face in conversa- 
tion, we do not look at the lips—al- 
though, as a rule, the attention is very 
quickly taken by any movement—but 
at the eyes of the person with whom we 
are speaking. So much is this the case 
that the habit of many deaf people of 
watching the mouth always strikes us 
as peculiar. In fact one usually feels 
that there is a sense of incompleteness 
in the association of mind with mind by 
means of conversation if there is not a 
continual interchange of glances mak- 
ing a kind of running commentary on 
the words spoken. The same may be 
said of ordinary greetings when two 
people shake hands: unless there is at 
the same moment a meeting of friendly 
looks the ceremony loses much of its 
meaning. 

Now why is there this continual 
meeting of eyes accompanying all kinds 
of human intercourse? Partly, no 
doubt, it is attributable to certain habits 
of comparatively recent date. The eye, 
“the window of the soul,” is a more 
truthful exponent of the inward 
thoughts than the tongue, and seeing 
that speech is very frequently used not 
to tell the thoughts but to conceal them, 
we look to the eye for confirmation or 
the reverse for what our ears are tak- 
ing in. 

Partly, I think, the habit is based 
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upon an inbred instinct which we have 
inherited from very remote ancestors, 
and which is exhibited by many of the 
lower animals. One finds that very 
young children, long before they ac- 
quire any knowledge of words, estab- 
lish an understanding with those about 
them by means of the eye. A babe of a 
few months old directs its glances to 
the eyes of those round about it quite 
as much as an older person. A dog 
watches its master’s eyes habitually, 
and, as will be shown later, monkeys 
use this method of ascertaining what is 
in the minds of those round about them 
almost as much as we do. Many wild 
creatures instinctively understand when 
they are being looked at. Thus a hare 
in her seat will often allow a man to 
pass close by her if his gaze is directed 
at some other object, but when she sees 
his eyes turned towards her she seems 
to know that she is dscovered, and is 
up and away in an instant. 

Is it not Oliver Wendeil Holmes who 
draws attention to the automatic way in 
which we challenge the eyes of those 
we pass in the street, and thus estab- 
lish, every time we walk abroad, a spe- 
cies of understanding with many per- 
sons who are otherwise complete 
strangers? It is not too much to say 
that mind begins to communicate with 
mind at the moment when the eyes en- 
counter, and that people whom we have 
acknowledged in this way stand on a 
somewhat more familiar footing with 
us than before the vague bond became 
established. 

We, most of us, feel a hesitation about 
making our presence known, even to a 
friend, by any other form of advance. 
The beggar has long ago discovered 
that he gains by this most informal 
method of self-introduction. This fact 
has been brought home to me of late 
while I have been interested in ocular 
expression, and have made a habit of 
looking—perhaps rather more intently 
than is customary—at the eyes of per- 
sons whom I meet upon the pavement. 
If any member of the cadger fraternity 
happens to be on business in the streets, 
he is certain to regard the momentary 
interchange of glances as an invitation 


to attempt some more profitable form 
of commerce. The commonness of the 
habit cannot be better emphasized than 
by calling attention to the fact that 
members of Parliament make use of the 
same mute telegraphy as mendicants 
when they desire permission to address 
the House. 

fencing-masters lay great stress upon 
the importance of pupils keeping their 
eyes steadily upon those of their oppo- 
nents. In all probability nature herself 
would teach any of us this elementary 
lesson if we were face to face with a 
real enemy. I have noticed that all 
pugilists, trained and untrained, when 
sparring, keep their gaze fixed upon the 
eyes of their antagonists. That such 
habits are instinctive is shown by the 
fact that all apes when they have hos- 
tile intentions invariably look steadily 
at the eyes, and never allow their 
glance to stray. 

When we study the natural history of 
ocular expression we soon find an ex- 
planation of these facts. Obviously the 
nervous mechanism of such primitive 
and widely distributed methods of in- 
tercourse must be very ancient, and can 
have but little to do with the higher 
intellectual faculties. Undoubtedly eye 
language dates back far beyond the be- 
ginning of human speech, and was 
therefore established at a time when 
mental processes were infinitely less 
complex than they are to-day. One 
must not attribute the superior truth- 
fulness of the eye to the tongue and the 
other organs of expression to any 
causes which have to do with morality. 
Nature knows nothing of ethics as we 
understand the term, and if she can 
gain an infinitesimal advantage by de- 
ceit she resorts to it without the slight- 
est hesitation. But, unlike many hu- 
man exponents of the art of lying, she 
is frugal and business-like in her output 
of falsehoods. If it does not pay her to 
tell a lie her veracity is beyond suspi- 
cion. Broadly speaking, the language 
of the eye is the language of truth, be- 
cause it was evolved at a time when 
elaborate lies were useless. When 
there were no highly developed brains 
social strategy of the more oblique kind 
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was uncalled for, just as hundred-ton 
guns were uncalled for before the days 
of ironclads. We know that the de- 
velopment of the critical and plotting 
part of the brain is of comparatively 
recent date, but that the mechanism of 
the emotions and the more automatic 
mental processes is extremely ancient. 
Hence the surviving methods of com- 
munication which belonged to the 
earlier ages, and are closely connected 
with the macliinery of emotion, do not 
so readily lend themselves to civilized 
mental artifices as the comparatively 
new-fangled organs of speech. They 
are toa great extent independent of the 
conscious will. I shall endeavor to ex- 
piain, when discussing the physiology 
of ocular expression, how it is that the 
eyes maintain their pristine simplicity 
and often betray the lying tongue. 

In his treatise on the “Anatomy of 
ixpression” Sir Charles Bell draws at- 
tention to the fact that the changes 
which take place in the appearance of 
the eye are due chiefly to the surround- 
ing structures, and not to alterations in 
the eyeball itself. When, therefore, one 
is discussing the causes of ocular ex- 
pression, it is necessary to take account 
of the muscles of the brow and also of 
those which surround the orbit. I 
think, however, that the eyeball per se 
undergoes more change under the influ- 
ence of emotion than has been sup- 
posed. It has been said that the glis- 
tening or sparkling of the eye is simply 
the result of the ball being compressed 
from the outside; but careful experi- 
ments seem to show that the orbicular 
and other muscles surrounding the eye- 
ball have less constricting power than 
they have received credit for. One 
finds, both in man and in animals, that 
the eye is capable of sustaining a good 
deal of pressure from the front without 
any marked change in its general as- 
pect. Any one who has observed the 
large cushion of fat which lines the 
roomy orbit, and which forms a soft bed 
for the ball, will understand how easily 
the eyeevades pressure from the orbicu- 
lar muscle. Of course, if all the little 
muscular straps which proceed from 
the back of the orbit, and are attached 
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to the sclerotic, were to contract vigor- 
ously at the same time, ocular tension 
might be sufficiently increased to cause 
the front surface to be tight and glis- 
tening. But it will be plain to every 
anatomist that if this took place the eye 
would be completely disorganized as a 
visual apparatus, because the distance 
between the lens and retina would be so 
increased as to throw the focussing ma- 
chinery completely out of gear. The 
effect of pressure so applied would be 
to make the eye extremely short-sighted. 
Now it is quite possible to have the eye 
sparkling with emotion and yet retain 
the normal powers of sight. We must 
look elsewhere for the mechanism of 
the sparkling «ve, and I think we shall 
find it in the parts controlled by the 
sympathetic nerves which regulate the 
condition of the blood-vessels and their 
minute continuations. This will per- 
haps be best discussed a little later, 
when some points in the physiology of 
the eyeball which bear upon expression 
are dealt with. 

The relation of the brow to the eye 
greatly influences its expression. If 
one examines the eye of an eagle one 
finds that its impressive aspect greatly 
depends upon the fact that it is over- 
hung by a lowered brow. Although we 
speak of an “eagle eye” in a human 
being, there can be no doubt that it is 
the unconscious application of huma» 
physiognomical standards to the bird 
which makes us think its expression so 
imposing. The eagle has in an exag- 
gerated form certain ocular character- 
istics which in a human being are a sure 
sign of formidable qualities. A clear 
and steady gaze—possibly emphasized 
by the sparkle indicating some fierce 
emotion—from beneath a _ lowered, 
frowning brow means a great deal 
when seen in a man. Throughout all 
nature a steady eye indicates courage. 
The possessor is confident in his own 
strength, and does not feel the need of 
looking hither and thither either for 
succor or for a way of escape. This 
fearlessness and fearless aspect under 
natural circumstances is generally fully 
justified. It is only when it is backed 


up by such physical qualities as to give 
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a fair prospect of success in any en- 
counter that warlike courage is one of 
nature’s conservative forces. Other- 
wise it would obviously expose its pos- 
sessor to grave risks of extinction. It 
is because this sign of courage seen in 
the countenance is also almost invari- 
ably a sign of formidable power that it 
is so universally held in respect. In the 
“eagle eye” one has this bold, clear 
glance, and above it the suggestion of 
a frown. Now a brow of this character 
usually means two things: First, that 
there is some feeling of resentment; 
and second, that the mind of the 
frowner is made up as to some course 
of action. When these are added on to 
the other qualities indicated by the 
“eagle eye,”’ one naturally feels that the 
man displaying it is not one to be 
trifled with. Most savages frown hor- 
ribly when they wish to intimidate their 
foes, and it is said the Chinese recruits 
are exercised in this manceuvre as thor- 
oughly as ours are in accomplishing the 
“goose-step.” Their words of command 
(as commonly reported) are, “Prepare to 
look fierce! Look fierce. Advance on 
the enemy!” 

I am inclined to think that we have a 
remnant of this self-same piece of strat- 
egy in the peaked caps still worn by the 
soldiers of several nations. The cap 
which one sees most commonly repre- 
sented in pictures of the French troops 
in the Franco-German war brings a 
frowning look to the brow, and shadows 
the eyes in such a way as to give the 
face a very stern and soldierly ensemble. 

I remember being greatly struck with 
the transformation effected in the look 
of a number of “sandwich-men” in the 
Strand who had been dressed up in 
cast-off French tniforms. The men 
seemed all of the feeble, woe-begone 
class from which sandwich-men are 
usually recruited, but under the shadow 
of the military caps their faces looked 
stern and resolute, and their eyes had 
quite lost that watery, vacillating look 
which is engendered by alcohol and de- 
spair. 

Sculptors and painters almost always 
exaggerate the brow and the shadow it 
“asts when representing idealized hu- 


man figures. It is an essential of the 
manly type of beauty to possess this 
certificate of manly qualities. We all 
know how weak and unimpressive is 
the prominent eye which is not shad- 
owed by a lowered lid or brow. The 
reason of this is that people with such 
eyes have a startled look similar to that 
of a frightened animal. It is one of the 
painful duties of a physician to watch 
the facial changes which take place in 
various diseases, and in one known as 
exrophthalmic goitre the eyes tend to be- 
come more and more prominent. The 
result is that the face has an aspect 
which so exactly simulates the expres- 
sion of sudden fear that it is often diffi- 
cult to believe that the patient is not 
feeling great alarm. 

We are constantly influenced by the 
automatic tendency to form judgments 
about the character from ocular expres- 
sion when we come in contact with 
those whose eyes are altered in appear- 
ance by accident or disease. Thus 
when a person is suffering from the 
involuntary to-and-fro shifting of the 
eyes known as mystagmus, it is by no 
means easy to believe in his sincerity. 
Probably all of us feel an instinctive 
prejudice against individuals who 
squint. The fact that the two eyes are 
looking in different directions creates an 
involuntary suspicion of double-deal- 
ing. This is especially the case when 
the squint is an external one. Here ob- 
viously the fault is in the understand- 
ing of the spectator, and not in the 
moral character of the unfortunate who 
squints. It is the unreasoning “old 
man” who is within every one of us 
who insists on disbelieving in the vir- 
tues of a squinting vis-d-vis. Doubtless 
in those days of pristine simplicity 
when the ancestral “old man” was in 
his prime, and as yet incapable of artic- 
ulate speech, the necessity of under- 
standing ocular language was so great 
that any being whose eyes were a com- 
plete puzzle was justly regarded with 
distrust. Nearly all monkeys become 
angry and suspicious when looked at by 
a person who squints. When we reason 
the matter out we recognize that this 
distrustful feeling towards strangers 
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who have crooked eyes is perfectly ab- 
surd, and that obliquity of vision can 
be no possible index of perverted mor- 
als. We all feel the prejudice, never- 
theless! 

Probably the world-wide superstition 
concerning “the evil eye” has arisen 
from the sinister aspect of a squint. 
Bret Harte, in “The Right Eye of the 
Commander,” tells how a whole settle- 
ment was wellnigh ruined through its 
benevolent chief purchasing a staring 
glass eye from an astute Yankee trader. 
According to the narrative, this so 
altered the expression of the com- 
mander that even his intimates began 
to fear him, and it soon became ru- 
mored amongst the Indians that he was 
possessed with a devil. Possibly the 
uncanny effect produced by an ill-fitting 
glass eye is enhanced by its stony stare, 
resembling that of the abhorred ser- 
pent. 

Emotion is largely shown in the eye 
—as elsewhere—through the medium of 
the sympathetic nerves. These are al- 
most always outside the direct control 
of the will. One of their chief func- 
tions is to regulate the calibre of the 
blood-vessels. Many people are pain- 
fully conscious that they are quite un- 
able to keep themselves from blushing. 
When we blush the sympathetic ganglia 
in the neck which control the facial cir- 
culation allow the small arteries to 
dilate, and hence the surface of the skin 
becomes suffused with red. Now the 
front surface of the eyes, although ap- 
parently non-vascular, is really filled 
with a network of microscopic canals 
containing a clear fluid. These are so 
minute that even the tiny red corpus- 
cles of the blood cannot enter them ex- 
cept under exceptional circumstances. 
Nevertheless, they, like the other chan- 
nels of the circulation, are controlled by 
the sympathetic nerves, and when these 
give the command they become dis- 
tended with lymph so as to lend to the 
cornea and conjunctiva a tense glisten- 
ing aspect. We all know that the eyes 
become bright under the influence of 
fever, and this is obviously because the 
tiny lymph-channels, like the larger ves- 
sels which convey the blood to the skin, 
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are dilated and full of fluid. This, I 
think, is a satisfactory proof that the 
glistening of the eye does not wholly 
depend upon the muscular pressure 
from without. Not only do the sympa- 
thetic nerves regulate the brightness of 
the eyes in the manner above men- 
tioned, but they are also the agents in 
bringing about changes of expression 
due to the enlargement or contraction 
of the pupil. Perhaps it may be as well 
to remind those of my readers who 
have not studied the anatomy of the eye 
that the pupil is a little window admit- 
ting the light to the ocular chamber, 
and that its diameter is regulated by the 
involuntary muscular fibres of the iris. 
Until comparatively lately there seems 
to have been a good deal of difference 
of opinion as to the action of the pupil 
under the influence of emotion. About 
five years ago I had some correspond- 
ence with Sir S. Wilkes, the distin- 
guished president of the royal college 
of physicians, upon this very subject, 
and he informed me that after long in- 
quiry he had been unable to get any 
trustworthy information as to how the 
pupil behaved in the lower animals 
when they were under the influence of 
emotion. The correspondence had been 
called forth by my stating in an article 
on “Canine Morals and Manners” 
(lately republished in “Wild Traits in 
Tame Animals”) that a dog’s pupils 
dilate when he is angry. The evidence 
upon which I based this statement was 
gathered at the house of a friend who 
had a fox-terrier which used to become 
furious when teased. It had a basket 
in the corner of the room to which it 
retired when offended. The light from 
the chandelier shone full upon its face, 
and I frequently observed that when 
the animal was especially angry the 
eye-chambers reflected the light in the 
same way as do those of a human being 
when the pupils are dilated with atro- 
pine. Having no quarrel with the ani- 
mal myself, I could approach him with 
safety when others were exciting his 
wrath, and found that on such occa- 
sions the pupils of his eyes were widely 
open. It so happened that about the 
same time Sir S. Wilkes had been mak- 
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ing observations upon parrots, and 
found that the pupil contracted when 
the birds were under the influence of 
anger. On extending my observations 
to other animals, I found that cats and 
monkeys exhibited the same peculiarity 
as the dog when enraged and meditat- 
ing mischief, but that in several in- 
stances, as soon as the creatures were 
provoked beyond endurance and flew at 
their persecutors, the pupils suddenly 
contracted. I offer the following con- 
jecture as to the reason of this phenom- 
enon. When an animal is angry and 
face to face with a foe, but has not 
made up its mind as to the most effec- 
tive method of attack, it is important 
that the eyes should take in as much as 
possible of the enemy and his surround- 
ings; but when the actual onslaught is 
made, the attention of the assailant is 
fully concentrated upon some particular 
point of his adversary’s body. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of dilatation of the pupil during anger 
which I have observed was in a black 
panther at the Zodlogical Gardens. 
This dangerous brute, which had in- 
jured several people and was usually 
kept in the background away from the 
general public, sprang at the bars when 
the keeper touched him with a stick, and 
his yellow circular irises became nar- 
rowed to mere bands, so that the pupils 
were enormously dilated. This gave 
the eyes an expression of indescribable 
ferocity, for they reflected so much 
light from their interior as to appear as 
if red flames were glowing within. 

There seems to be a good deal of 
doubt as to the reason why the eyes of 
animals shine in the dark. One often 
hears it stated that the eyes of certain 
beasts emit light on their own account 
as if they were phosphorescent. I have 
never been able to verify this statement, 
and am inclined to think that it is a mis- 
take. In all cases where I have person- 
aly observed this shining of the eyes, 
the light has obviously been reflected. 
Our attention is usually drawn to the 
phenomenon when a creature is in a 
dark corner and we are between it and 
the light, or when we are carrying a 
lamp or candle at night-time. When it 


is dark the pupils of all animals natu- 
rally dilate almost to their full extent, 
and therefore the sudden appearance of 
an artificial light finds the eyes in much 
the same condition as they would be in 
if under the influence of atropine. Any 
one who has taken a bright lantern into 
a cow-stall or stable at night must have 
been struck by the glinting eyes of the 
animals turned towards him. Pot- 
hunters, in the days when deer were 
plentiful in America, used to go out at 
night with an assistant carrying some 
blazing pine-knots just behind them. 
The eyes of the startled deer with their 
pupils dilated with terror and dark- 
ness at once afforded a deadly mark to 
the “sportsman.” The method was not 
without its dangers, especially in the 
settled regions, and innumerable tales 
are told of domestic animals having 
been shot by some careless “fire- 
hunter.” 

I have never been able to make out 
why the light coming from the eyes of 
most animals seems to be almost as pale 
as that from the glow-worm. When we 
examine the humaneye with an ophthal- 
moscope the light reflected from the 
retina is red, because that membrane is 
filed with a network of innumerable 
blood-vessels. The eyes of the enraged 
panther mentioned above threw back a 
distinctly red light, but usually, espe- 
cially when one is at some little dis- 
tance, eyes shining in the dark look of 
a pale-green color. 

Other emotions besides that of anger 
seem to cause an enlargement of the 
pupils, but it is by no means easy to 
explain why this should be the case. 
Like most of the functions which are 
under the control of the sympathetic 
system, exercise increases the tendency. 
Hence, wherever one sees a person 
whose pupils dilate or contract very 
readily one may at once infer that one 
is dealing with an emotional and excit- 
able nature. 

I shall not attempt on this occasion to 
point out all the peculiarities observable 
in the human eyes which aid us in read- 
ing character, and, moreover, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to analyze ver- 
bally some of the intuitive judgments 
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we form from such sources every day of 
our lives. As was remarked above, 
such judgments are frequently based 
upon mere instincts, and seem to spring 
from those lower mental centres which 
we possess in common with the lower 
animals. One _ generalization which 
was made several years ago by my 
friend Mr. J. A. Fothergill is, however, 
worthy of mention. When the eyes are 
somewhat prominent and are half veiled 
by drooping lids (a type well marked in 
the late Lord Beaconsfield), it is almost 
invariably a sign of superior mental 
qualities. 
Louis ROBINSON. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
PARISH LIFE IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
GREAT PILLAGE. 

When the results of the Great In- 
quest, commonly known as the “Domes- 
day Book,” were handed in to William 
the Conqueror in 1086, this island had, 
in the thousand years preceding that 
great event, suffered three conquests. 
That is, the land and the people inhabit- 
ing it had been passed over to the sway 
and dominion of three successive mas- 
ters. 

The first conquest was that by the 
Romans, who held the whole island 
from the Frith of Forth to the Channel. 
Their rule lasted, roughly speaking, for 
four centuries, and they abandoned the 
province of Britain at the beginning 
of the fifth century of our era, leaving 
the luckless people to take care of them- 
selves. 

The second conquest was_ that 
effected by the Saxons and Angles—the 
English folk, if you prefer it—whose 
rule, at its widest, extended over pretty 
much the same stretch of territory as 
the Romans had brought under their 
obedience, with the exception of the 
principality of Wales and the North- 
Western district known as Strathclyde. 
The Saxons took another six centuries 
to consolidate the kingdoms they had 
won, and during the last two of those 


centuries they had hard work to hold 
their own against the Danes, who were 
trying to supersede them. 

Finally, the Normans under their 
great Duke William got their firm foot- 
ing here; they were the last successful 
invaders of our fatherland. They won 
it literally by the sword, held it by the 
sword, and in less than twenty years 
the conqueror proved how thoroughly 
he had made England into a kingdom 
under a single master by the carrying 
out of that magnificent survey to which 
allusion has been made. 

It was not till more than seven hun- 
dred years had gone by since its com- 
pilation, that the “Domesday Book” 
was printed, and it has only been dur- 
ing the reign of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria that this unique document has 
been subjected to the minute and 
scholarly scrutiny which it so well de- 
serves, and which is being bestowed 
upon it. 

In the “Domesday Book” there is so 
much that affords a basis of certainty 
from which inquiries may be pushed 
forward into many unsolved problems 
of histery, that it is not to be wondered 
at if the students of origins and en- 
thusiastic inquiries into the beginnings 
of our institutions should be found em- 
bracing very different views on the 
questions that have arisen and still re- 
main to be answered finally. Any man 
less than a specialist, and a specialist 
fully equipped for the work, would be 
guilty of immense presumption in pro- 
nouncing an opinion, and still more so 
if he expressed himself as a dogmatist, 
upon the points now under discussion 
among some of the ablest and keenest 
intellects in Europe. But he can hardly 
be wrong in saying that the main ques- 
tions which are now occupying the at- 
tention of experts resolve themselves 
into these: first, What did the several 
conquerors—Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man—find here when they settled 
among us? and, secondly, What did 
they do for the nation they subdued? 

The difficulty of dealing with these 
two questions in the case of the Roman 
occupation is rendered more insuper- 
able, because it seems certain that be- 
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fore the coming of the Romans there 
never had been anything approaching 
to a united England. We have to take 
into account differences of race and 
differences in civilization, which render 
it impossible for us to make any gen- 
eralizations that can be relied on. Thus 
much, however, may be safely affirmed: 
that our Roman conquerors did find 
organized communities, settled in de- 
fined areas, and probably differing in 
their constitution very widely according 
as they were met with in the east or the 
west, the north or the south. It is prob- 
able that, with the wisdom that char- 
acterized their foreign policy, the Ro- 
mans did just what our English rulers 
in India did, and are still doing—i.e., 
they left the old areas, whether of the 
“village community” or any other or- 
ganized social or political unit, as little 
disturbed as possible; they left the peo- 
ple such self-government as they had 
attained to. There is no evidence of 
such a clean sweep of old laws, and old 
sentiments, and old judicial procedure 
(if one may use the term) as was made 
in Ireland by the English conquerors 
when they suppressed the Brehon laws 
in that unhappy land. The result was 
that when the next conquerors took 
possession of the land they must have 
found a number of survirals in the 
social, political, and economical condi- 
tion of different parts of the country. 
But it is difficult to believe that the 
centralizing instincts of Rome did not 
impose upon the subject population 
some form of coercive administration 
which, while leaving to the mixed peo- 
ple, passing under the name of Britons, 
a certain measure of self-government, 
superadded thereto some machinery for 
dealing out even justice as between 
man and man, such as might afford se- 
curity for the lives and property of all 
subjects of the Roman Empire. How 
that machinery worked in detail we 
shall never know, but that it must have 
been carried on in certain definite geo- 
graphical areas one can hardly help as- 
suming. It will go some way towards 
helping us to a coherent theory if we 
take ii for granted that what Professor 
Maitland calls the geographical unit of 


the conqueror’s survey, namely the vil, 
was of Roman origin; that it was in the 
main identical with what the Saxon 
folk call the tun, the town, or the town- 
ship; and that the dwellers in that area 
were by those same Saxons organized 
into a community presided over by the 
reeve, an official with fiscal as well as 
judicial duties to discharge. 

When the Normans came in they 
found the vils or townships still enjoy- 
ing a certain measure of self-govern- 
ment. It was the policy of the new 
conquerors to substitute for this the 
government by a lord over the inhabit- 
ants of the old area, the lord to be re- 
sponsible to the sovereign for the taxes 
levied from the community, and the in- 
habitants of the area being bound to 
render allegiance, service and tribute to 
the lord, who was their master and 
quasi-chieftain. When this came to 
pass the vil of the Romans had passed 
out of the stage of being the township 
of the Saxons, and had become the 
manor of the Norman rulers. The 
change was gradual, and it must not be 
supposed that it was effected by some 
coup de main, so that every vil became 
at once a manor, or that every manor 
constituted a vil. All that can be said 
seems to be that in the course of a cen- 
tury or so the manorial system, as it is 
called, became dominant, and that, as a 
rule, over that geographical area which 
constituted the Roman vil and the 
Saxon township the lords of the manors 
were petty kings, exercising authority, 
exacting homage, and imposing burdens 
on their “tenants,” i.e., on the inhabit- 
ants of the old townships. 

But long before this great revolu- 
tion had come about a much greater 
revolution had taken effect up and 
down the length and breadth of the 
land. When Rome loosed her hold of 
Britain, Christianity was the estab- 
lished religion of the empire, and Brit- 
ain was in some sense or other a Chris- 
tian land. It was that or nothing. T'wo 
centuries later the Saxons had almost 
as effectually blotted out any organized 
Christian church, in the eastern half at 
least, of Britain, as the Moslems a cen- 
tury later had blotted it out in North 
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Africa, Asia Minor, and Palestine. 
Then came the new era, the prodigious 
awakening, and before the seventh cen- 
tury closed, Britain was a Christian 
land once more. 

Then came a momentous change. 
How it was brought about at all, again 
it may be said, we shall never know; 
but that during the Saxon occupation 
the geographical areas of the town- 
ships up and down the land became 
little territories subject to the rule and 
influence of another functionary—this 
time not a political, but a religious, 
personage—to wit, the priest, and that 
the priest exercised a very real and 
substantial authority over the com- 
munity inhabiting the area of the town- 
ship or the vil, admits of no question. 
That it was Archbishop Theodore who, 
in the seventh century, “divided En- 
gland into parishes” is a mere fable; 
but the fact remains that, however 
slowly or however gradually it came 
about, at last every geographical 
area, whether occupied by a community 
of co-operative Socialists—for it really 
amounted to that—or occupied by a 
community with a constitution, which 
may be said to be that of a limited 
monarchy on a small scale, became also 
a community which in religious matters 
was brought under the rule of an ec- 
clesiastical rector (as he was in fact, 
and as he got to be called). And when 
this had come about the vil or the town- 
ship, without ceasing to be either the 
one or the other, became at the same 
time the priest’s domain; and what- 
ever designation the area might receive 
viewed as a political unit, it was hence- 
forth called the parish, and the people 
living in that area, of whatever status, 
condition, or degree, became his parish- 
ioners. As such they were members of 
& community over which no lord of the 
manor nor any other political magnate 
had any sort of authority; in matters 
religious and ecclesiastical these per- 
sonages had not a word to say. 

I have already in the pages of this re- 
view endeavored to describe the every- 
day life of our villagers during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries; but in 
those earlier papers I have sketched the 


outlines of that life almost exclusively 
from the political and economic points 
of view. Increased study of medizval 
history has, however, convinced me 
that it is impossible to get into touch or 
sympathy with—that is, to understand— 
the sentiments, the convictions, and the 
religious habits and manner of life of 
our forefathers till we get something 
like a clear notion of what parochial 
life was to them, and what they under- 
stood by the words parish and parish- 
ioners. 

The word parish indicated originally 
the geographical area over which the 
jurisdiction of a bishop extended. It 
was not till a later time, and when that 
area had been subdivided into smaller 
areas, each of which was committed to 
the oversight of a priest, responsible 
for such functions as only a priest could 
discharge, that the smallerarea got to be 
called the parish, while the larger area, 
comprehending an aggregate of par- 
ishes, was called the bishop’s diocese. 
As time went on, by a confusion in lan- 
guage of which abundant examples 
might be given, the name, which was 
strictly a designation of the geograph- 
ical area, got to be applied to the com- 
munity inhabitating that area; and 
thus the word parish is, even in our 
own days, used sometimes to indicate 
the area inhabited by the community, 
and sometimes the community itself. 

In the latter sense the parish was a 
purely religious organization, distinct 
in its origin, its working and its aims 
from the manor, the township, or the 
tithing, though composed of the same 
personnel, man for man. “The parish 
was the community of the township or- 
ganized for Church purposes and sub- 
ject to Church discipline, with a con- 
stitution which recognized the rights of 
the whole body as an aggregate, and 
the right of every adult member, 
whether man or woman, to a voice in self- 
government, but at the same time kept 
the self-governing community under a 
system of inspection and restraint by a 
central authority outside the parish 
boundaries.” * 

1 Bishop Hobhouse in “‘ Somerset Record So- 
ciety ,”” vol. iv., Preface, p. ix. 
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The community had its own assembly 
—the parish meeting—which was a 
deliberative assembly. It had its own 
officers, who might be either men or 
women, duly elected, sometimes for a 
year, sometimes for life, but in all 
cases subject to being dismissed for 
flagrant offenses. The larger number 
of these officials had well-defined duties 
to discharge, and were paid for their 
services out of funds provided by the 
parishioners. The finance of the par- 
ish presents some difficulty; but a strict 
account was kept of all moneys received 
and paid, and the balance-sheet laid 
before the annual meeting of the com- 
munity assembled in the nave of the 
church, where a kind of audit was held 
and discussion ensued upon such meas- 
ures as were of serious importance and 
concern to the whole body of the par- 
ishioners. 

The president or chairman of the 
church council or parish meeting was 
the rector of the parish or his deputy; 
but he was by no means a “lord over 
God's heritage.” There is no evidence 
—but quite the contrary—to show that 
he initiated to any great extent the sub- 
jects of debate; and the income raised 
for parish purposes, which not unfre- 
quently was considerable, was not un- 
der his control, nor did it pass through 
his hands. 

The trustees for the parish property 
and the responsible representatives of 
the parish were the churchwardens, 
who were very rarely less than two in 
number; and in the case of the larger 
parishes they had assessors, who shared 
with them the burdens and the respon- 
sibilities of duties which were not sel- 
dom irksome. The wardens were 
elected annually. The office was an 
honorary one, and often entailed some 
risk and expense. 

The permanent officials of the parish, 
beginning at the parish clerk, the 
grave-digger, watchman, keeper of the 
processional cross, and others who for 
the present, at any rate, need not be 
specified, were the paid servants of the 
parish. They were in no sense the 
nominees or subordinates of the rector; 
they were supported by the parish- 


ioners, and removable, when re- 
movable at all, by the ‘parish- 
ioners, who presented the offender to 
the rural dean, from whom an appeal 
lay to the archdeacon; and occasionally 
such an appeal might be carried to the 
bishop, whose decision was final. 

The property belonging to the par- 
ishes during the centuries before the 
great spoliation was enormous, and was 
always growing. It consisted of houses 
and lands; of flocks and herds; of 
precious jewels and costly vessels of 
silver and gold; of ornaments and 
church furniture; of bells and candle- 
sticks, crosses and organs, and tapestry 
and banners; of vestments which were 
miracles of splendor in their colors 
and materials and incomparable artis- 
tic finish of needlework; not to speak 
of the fine linen and the veils, the 
carpets and the hangings; and last, not 
least, the service-books, which were con- 
tinually needing to be mended, bound, 
or replaced by néw copies, and that at 
a cost which we moderns even now 
find it difficult to accept as credible. 

All this immense accumulation of 
treasure and wealth was strictly the 
property of the parish, and was held, 
as I have said, in trust for the com- 
munity by the churchwardens, elected 
in the assembly of the church council 
or parish meeting. In the record office 
there is one most precious manuscript, 
which contains a minute account of the 
contents of every church in the arch- 
deaconry of Norwich in the year 1368. 
It is, in fact, a return of parish 
property of the churches to be found 
in the churches of the archdeaconry 
during that year. For years I have 
been continually worried and consumed 
by the desire to have that manuscript 
transcribed and printed—a manuscript 
which would be hailed by wise men as 
one of the most valuable contributions 
to parochial history which has ever 
been made public. But, alas! this is a 
wicked world, and I have never been 
able to find the money to pay for tran- 
scribing and publishing, for the benefit 
of a favored few, this deeply interesting 
record; and this generation has gone 
mad on bicycles and other vanities, and 
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has no money to spare for more desir- 
able and less dangerous amusements. 
And so poor men, whose crime is that 
they love to peer into the past—a crime 
that is quite unpardonable, because it 
is so ridiculously useless—such poor 
men are kept a great deal too short of 
the ways and means to allow of their 
indulging in a hobby whereby their fel- 
low-creatures would be greatly bene- 
fitted, if only they could be taught to 
see that the past—even the queer old 
crumpled-up past—has something to 
teach the present, for all the self-com- 
placency which contributes to make 
the aforesaid present so cheerful and so 


proud. 
Now it must be understood that all 
this enormous amount of property 


(which if it were in existence now and 
were brought to the hammer would 
represent a gross value of several mil- 
lions of pounds sterling) belonged to 
the parishes. It no more belonged to 
the clergy, the parsons, the parish 
priests, than it belonged to the lords of 
the manors. Hundreds of the vest- 
ments and ornaments are expressly set 
down in these inventories as having 
been presented by the officiating clergy 
themselves: presented, f.c., to the par- 
ishioners, and passing over to the par- 
ishioners as parish property—the par- 
ishioners, who had the exclusive right 
of custody of that property and the 
exclusive power of dealing with it as 
parish property. 

And this property was always grow- 
ing and increasing in value. It was 
rare—very rare—for any man _ or 
woman of substance enough to make a 
will to forget to leave some sort of 
legacy to the parish, i.e, to the com- 
munity assembling in the church. 
Those legacies varied greatly, accord- 
ing to the wealth or poverty of the tes- 
tators. Very common were the be- 
quests of a poor widow’s wedding-ring. 
Never a year passed without the parish 
accounts showing that articles of dress, 
brass pots, lamps, candlesticks, honey, 
wax, were left by the poorest, sheep 
and cattle and lands, great goblets, and 
occasionally considerable sums _ of 


money, being bequeathed by the well- 
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to-do. The churchwardens, when at 
the end of the year they went out of 
office, were required to hand in a strict 
account for every pennyworth they had 
received. They set down what this or 
that article had been sold for—the 
rings, the kettles, the brooches, the 
cups—the rents received for the houses, 
lands, or for the use of the flocks and 
herds; and per contra they told what 
expenses they had been put to, and 
they finished up the account by show- 
ing the balance, whether in money or 
goods, which they handed over to those 
who succeeded them in their office. 
And this brings me to the question 
what those expenses were. 

First and foremost, and of course by 
far the largest portion of the expendi- 
ture, was that which the maintenance 
of the fabric of the church and the con- 
duct of the worship in the church en- 
tailed. 

As to the fabric, again, it must be 
borne in mind that it was the property 
of the parish. There are two most mis- 
chievous and widespread mistakes, 
which people have been making and re- 
peating for the last two or three cen- 
turies, with regard to the building of 
the parish churches in England, which 
I am never tired of protesting against. 
The first is the stupid and ignorant as- 
sertion that the monks built our parish 
churches. 

It is impossible to enter into the mat- 
ter here. But it would be not a whit 
more absurd and nonsensical to say 
that the wonderful amount of money 
spent upon the rebuilding and restora- 
tion of our parish churches during the 
last fifty years had been contributed in 
the main by nonconformists, than to 
say that the monastic bodies built the 
parish churches in the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries. Why, it is 
hardly too much to say that from some 
points of view the monastic bodies 
were themselves nonconformists. The 
monster grievance against which the 
beneficed clergy had to complain, and 
which thousands of parishes in Eng- 
land to this day have to complain of, 
was and is that the monasteries robbed 
the parishes of their endowments; and 











as for building churches for any one 
except themselves, they were about as 
likely to build them as to build cavalry 
barracks! 

The second delusion—a delusion al- 
most more widespread than the other— 
is that the squires built the churches. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies there were no squires—that is the 
naked truth. In the great majority of 
country places there were no wealthy 
men to be found. The country gentle- 
man, as we understand the term now, 
was a creature hardly known; he had 
hardly come into existence. Take note 
of that, you young men and maidens 
with a taste for historical research, and 
spend the next year or two in proving 
that I am wrong, or in satisfying your- 
selves that I am right. Correct me or 
confirm me. 

Who did build the churches, then? 

The parishes built the churches, and 
the parishes in all cases kept them in re- 
pair. In the fourteenth century it was 
far, far more rare for a church to be 
built by some rich man than it is now, 
just because the number of rich men in 
the country were incomparably fewer 
than their number is to-day. But as to 
keeping the churches in repair, the par- 
ish had no choice in the matter. The 
bishops and the archdeacons were al- 
ways looking afterthe parishioners. The 
Episcopal registers are full of instances 
of churches that are ordered to be en- 
larged, reroofed, reglazed, rebuilt, after 
a fire or after being struck by lightning. 
The work is ordered to be done by a 
certain date, and in a manner to satisfy 
the requirements of the said arch- 
deacons, who stood to the parishioners 
almost exactly in the same relation as 
H. M. Inspectors do to the wretched in- 
habitants of a district which is required 
to build a school, add on a class-room, 
satisfy the requirements of the last 
code, and provide a new playground, a 
new floor, new apparatus, new every- 
thing—and who do it, too, to the amaze- 
ment of themselves and their neighbors, 
and who most wonderfully find the 
money (though where it comes from in 
a thousand instances it would take all 
the ingenuity of man or the beasts of 
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the field to explain), till the thing is ac- 
tually done, and then everybody is 
pleased, and they begin to boast of the 
excellence of the school which they 
have provided for themselves! 

When a man first comes to look into 
the injunctions laid upon all sorts of 
poor little places to build, to alter, to 
make additions to the churches, which 
are to be found in the bishops’ registers, 


his hair almost stands on end. He is 
tempted to exclaim, “The people 
couldn’t do it! Why, a seven-shil- 


ling rate in the pound for three years 
would not pay for it! They couldn’t do 
it!’ By-and-by he is compelled to ex- 
claim again, “They couldn’t do it—but 
they did it for all that!’ And when 
they had done it—built their church, 
added a tower, then a spire, then an 
aisle, then a side-chapel or two—then 
they became so proud of their own 
achievements and were so delighted 
with their churches that they made up 
their minds to get all they could out of 
their churches. 

And thus it came to pass that all that 
was joyous and gay in their lives, all 
that was beautiful and ennobling, all 
that was happy in their recollections, 
all that was best in what they imag- 
ined, all that was elevating in their 
dreams and their hopes and their as- 
pirations—all came to them from the in- 
fluences which their churches exercised 
upon them. The dreary round of toil, 
from which they could not escape; the 
staggering behind the bullocks that 
dragged the plough through the fur- 
rows; the hovels in which they huddled 
—such hovels as you may see to-day in 
the clachans of the Highlands—where 
the smoke from the smouldering fire 
escaped through a hole in the roof; the 
coarse food, that at best brought them 
satiety without satisfaction; the en- 
forced labor; the aimless, purposeless 
monotony :— 


The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set grey life and apathetic end; 


—what charm, what hope, what incen- 
tive to honorable ambition could all 
this afford? 

If it had not been for the other side 
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of the picture—for the blessed relief and 
the utter change in their surroundings 
which the churches afforded to the vil- 
lages of the fourteenth century—the 
people must infallibly have become 
more brutal, stupid, sodden and cruel 
with every successive generation, as 
some theorists have maintained that the 
Angle-Saxon invaders were in process 
of becoming during the five centuries of 
their occupation—five centuries, after 
all that can be said on the other side, 
which were centuries of fearfully slow 
progress, till the Norman conquest 
came upon them with a thousand new 
refinements and a thousand new inter- 
ests, and the revelation of a new hori 
zon Widening out in all directions; and 
not till then did what Carlyle calls “‘Pot- 
bellied Saxondom” pass away and the 
real development of the English people 
begin. 

All the tendency of the feudal system, 
working through the machinery of the 
manorial courts, was to keep the people 
down. All the tendency of the parochial 
system, working through the parish 
council, holding its assemblies in the 
churches, where the people met on 
equal terms as children and servants of 
the living God and members of one 
body in Christ Jesus, was to lift the 
people up. 

In these assemblies there was no dis- 
tinction between lord and vassal, high 
and low, rich and poor; in them the peo- 
ple learnt the worth of being free. 
Here were the schools in which, in the 
slow course of centuries, they were dis- 
ciplined to self-help, self-reliance, and 
self-respect—virtues which, it may be, 
are slowly learnt, but whereby alone a 
nation acquires a true conception of 
what liberty means, and at last gets to 
see that the ground of all our claims to 
enjoy the rights of manhood or of citi- 
zenship rests upon the grand fact of our 
being all members of a Divine com- 
munity, and so entitled to the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free. 

In proportion as the people realized 
that their churches were, somehow or 
other—and of course they realized it 
only very, very slowly and very grad- 
ually—the very bulwarks of their 


liberty, and that, however much they 
might be in bondage to the lords of the 
manors, as parishioners, at any rate, 
they were free men and free women, in 
that proportion did they love their 
churches; there, at any rate, their 
rights were inviolable. 

But, granted that the people in the 
villages found the money or the ma- 
terials for the fabrics, who carried out 
the work, made the plans, and executed 
them? Who were the actual builders? 

The answer to this question used to 
be given in a tone of unhesitating cer- 
tainty, such as is eminently comforting 
to people who are easily satisfied. That 
answer used to be: “Oh! the builders of 
our churches were the Freemasons. 
The Freemasons went scampering 
about in great gangs, and they settled 
themselves down in a district, and they 
ran up a church in no time... .” And 
when any too rudely inquisitive gentle- 
man made so bold as to ask, “Well, but 
who were the Freemasons?” the crush- 
ing reply was always ready, “Pray, sir, 
are you a Freemason?” And if with 
shame and confusion of face you said, 
“No,” then you were told: “Then, sir, 
you need not expect that the secrets of 
the sacred craft will be revealed to 
you!” Of course you felt small, and 
you naturally dropped the subject. 

But though I am no Freemason, and 
am therefore a despicable creature, I 
may be silenced and yet not convinced. 
And I am bold to affirm that I no more 
believe that the Freemasons, whoever 
the Freemasons may have been, built 
our churches than that they built 
Noah’s ark. 

The evidence is abundant and posi- 
tive, and is increasing upon us year by 
year, that the work done upon the 
fabrics of our churches, and the other 
work done in the beautifying of the in- 
terior of our churches, such as the wood 
carving of our screens, the painting of 
the lovely figures in the panels of those 
screens, the embroidery of the banners 
and vestments, the frescoes on the 
walls, the engraving of the monumental 
brasses, the stained glass in the win- 
dows, and all that vast aggregate of 
artistic achievements which existed in 
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immense profusion in our village 
churches till the frightful spoliation of 
those churches in the sixteenth century 
stripped them bare—all this was exe- 
cuted by local craftsmen. The evidence 
for this is accumulating upon us every 
year, as one antiquary after another 
succeeds in unearthing fragments of 
pre-Reformation churchwardens’ ac- 
counts. 

We have actual contracts for church 
building and church repairing under- 
taken by village contractors. We have 
the cost of a rood-screen paid to a vii- 
lage carpenter, of painting executed by 
local artists. We find the names of 
artificers, described as aurifaber, or 
worker in gold and silver, living in a 
parish which could never have had five 
hundred inhabitants; we find the peo- 
ple in another place casting a new bell 
and making the mould for it them- 
selves; we find the blacksmith of 
another place forging the ironwork for 
the church door, or we get a payment 
entered for the carving of the bench- 
ends in a little church, five hundred 
years ago, which bench-ends are to be 
seen in that church at the present mo- 
ment. And we get fairly bewildered by 
the astonishing wealth of skill and ar- 
tistic taste and wsthetic feeling which 
there must have been in this England of 
ours in times which till lately we had 
assumed to be barbaric times. Be- 
wildered, I say, because we cannot un- 
derstand how it all came to a dead-stop 
in a single generation, not knowing that 
the frightful spoliation of our churches 
and other parish buildings, and the out- 
rageous plunder of the parish gilds in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, by the 
horrible band of robbers that carried 
on their detestable work, effected such 
a hideous obliteration, such a clean 
sweep of the precious treasures that 
were dispersed in rich profusion over 
the whole land, that a dull despair of 
ever replacing what had been ruth- 
lessly pillaged crushed the spirit of the 
whole nation, and art died out in rural 
England, and King Whitewash and 
Queen Ugliness ruled supreme for cen- 
turies. 

But the keeping up of the mere fabric 


of the church was only the beginning 
of the burdens so cheerfully borne by 
the people of the medizval parish. 
Only a little less onerous was the duty 
of keeping up the religious services in 
the church. 

The people were never weary of tak- 
ing part in the elaborate ritual, which 
had been growing in pomp and magnif- 
icence for hundreds of years, when the 
sixteenth century opened. How was it 
that high and low did so dearly love 
going to church? How was it that the 
more saints’ days and church festivals 
there were enjoined, the better the peo- 
ple liked it? 

There were many reasons which may 
be mentioned; but there is one reason 
which has been, I think, overlooked, 
and which affords an illustration of 
what was said before, viz.: that our 
churches were the strongholds of the 
sentiment of liberty and the great re- 
minders to the people of their rights as 
freemen. 

The tenants of a manor, from the 
very beginning of the manorial system, 
were bound to render certain personal 
services to the lord of the manor, and 
actually to perform tasks of manual 
labor at the lord’s bidding, to an extent 
which it is very difficult for us nowa- 
days to understand. 

These services implied that for so 
many days in the year the lord might 
claim from the tenant his best toil with- 
out receiving fair wages for that toil. 
The tenant, in fact, had to keep the 
lord’s demesne land (which we may 
call the home farm) in cultivation be- 
fore he began upon his own little strip 
or allotment. 

There was no getting off these ser- 
vices, Which were all set down in what 
are called the Manorial Extents. And 
as long as the services were rigorously 
exacted the case of the tenants of a 
manor was very little better than down- 
right slavery. But here the Church 
stepped in, and put forth its counter- 
claim upon the time of the lord’s ten- 
ants. Roger and Hans and Hodge 
might be bound to give so many days’ 
work for the tillage of the demesne 
land. But on this day, or that day, or 
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the other day, there was a feast of the 
Church to be kept, and on each of those 
days Hans and Hodge were bound to 
pay suit and service and do homage to 
the Lord our God. ‘There was a conflict 
beteween the Divine and the human 
Lord. 

To begin with, the seventh day is a 
holy day. On that day, at any rate, the 
serf or the villein, the cottager or the 
ploughman, shall do no manner of 


work! Or, again, Roger, the holder of 
such-and-such a strip of land, was 


bound by what we should now call his 
lease to do his prescribed task work 
on every Thursday in the summer 
months. But on Holy Thursday there 
is another great feast of the Lord—the 
Feast of the Ascension. On that Thurs- 
day he is due in the house of God. 
Therefore, on that day he is a free man. 
Or it might be that by the constitution 
of the manor a court ought to be held 
on the seecond Tuesday in June, on 
which day all the homage—i.e., all the 
tenants of the manor—would be re- 
quired to put in an appearance. But 
suppose in the year 1340 the Feast of 
St. Barnabas chanced to fall upon that 
second Tuesday. “Then we, the parish- 
ioners, are due at the church, to keep 
the feast there; for was not our church 
dedicated to St. Barnabas? And is it to 
be heard of that we should be absent 
when the Feast of the Dedication is 
going to be celebrated? Clearly the 
manor court must be held some other 
day, for our festivals are high days aud 
holy days, and we must not appear be- 
fore the Lord empty.” 

It was inevitable that these holy days 
should tend to increase in number, nd 
equally inevitable that the festivals, be- 
ginning by being holy days, would rap- 
idly become holidays, feasting days, 
days of revelry, days of merriment; 
days when the young men shot for a 
prize at the butts; days when the 
maidens held the bridge over the 


stream, and allowed none of the young 
men to pass without paying toll, the 
sum levied being duly paid into the 
hands of the church-wardens and ac- 
counted for in the annual balance-sheet; 
days when I suspect, too, that the vil- 
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lage alehouses were closed, and yet 
when the people met together for a 
church ale, as the gathering was called— 
days, above all, when there were wir- 
acle plays acted, or historic plays, when 
Robin Hood was the prominent figure, 
or the great fight between St. George 
and the dragon was represented with a 
gruesome realism, and the unhappy 
dragon was cruelly battered by the 
mighty saint who showed off his terrible 
prowess. Then there were the Roga- 
tion days, when the people—mind! the 
parishioners—went in procession to 
walk the bounds, not of the manor—that 
be far from us—but of the parish, with 
the priest at their head and the cross- 
bearer leading the way, and the min- 
strels following after: and there was 
much romping and tumbling and practi- 


eal joking, and often, I doubt not, a 
good deal of very plain speaking 


against the lord and the lord’s steward, 
and the bailiff and the bailiff's wife, and 
all the unpopular functionaries. 

But besides all this there were small 
associations, called gilds, the members 
of which were bound to devote a certain 
portion of their time and their money 
and their energies to keep up the special 
commemoration and the special worship 
of some saint’s chapel or shrine, which 
was sometimes kept up in a corner of 
the church, and provided with an altar 
of its own, and served by a chaplain 
who was actually paid by the subscrip- 
tions or freewill offerings of the mem- 
bers of the gild whose servant he was. 
Frequently there were half a dozen of 
these brotherhoods, who met on differ- 
ent days in the year; and frequently- 
indeed, one may say usually—there was 
a church house, a kind of parish club, 
in which the gilds held their meetings 
and transacted their business. Some- 
times this church house was called the 
gild hall; for you must not make the 
mistake of thinking that the church 
houses were places of residence for the 
clergy. Nothing of that kind. The 
church house or gild hall grew up as an 
institution which had become necessary 
when the social life of the parish had 
outgrown the accommodation which the 
chureh could afford, and when, indeed, 
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there was just a trifle too much boister- 
ous merriment and too little religious 
seriousness and sobriety to allow of the 
assemblies being held in the church at 
all. The church house in many places 
became one of the most important 
buildings in a parish, and in the little 
town of Dereham, in Norfolk, the 
church house or gild hall is still, I 
think, the largest house in the town, 
and is inhabited by a gentleman who 
still points to the vestiges of its former 
importance. When the great fire took 
place at Dereham, in 1581, which de- 
stroyed almost the whole town, the gild 
hall or church house, from being well 
built of stone, was almost the only 
building in the place which escaped the 
terrible conflagration. These church 
houses, when the parishes and the gilds 
were plundered of their movables and 
money, appear to have been left unno- 
ticed by the robbers, and after being 
kept in repair for a generation or two, 
and let at a low rent to tenants who 
were not likely to spend anything upon 
them, they were allowed to fall into 
ruins for the most part, or were sold for 
the benefit of the parishes, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to such objects as the 
churchwardens of a later time were in- 
clined to favor. This, however, is a 
branch of my subject which requires 
much more attention than it has yet 
received. 


During the last twenty years much 
time and research have been bestowed 
by students of our social history upon 
a class of documents which exist in 
immense numbers, and which are 
known as the Rolls of the Manor 
Courts. These documents tell us a 
great deal about the sins and offences, 
the quarrels and the misdemeanors, 
sometimes too about the troubles and 
the wrengs and the sufferings, of the 
people during the centuries loosely des- 
ignated as the “Middle Ages.” But 
these documents tell almost nothing 
about the other side—the bright side of 
village life. Indeed, it may be said that 


the Court Rolls give us pretty much the 
same notion of the habits of the people 
in those days as we should get from the 
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reports of the police-courts regarding 
the habits of the people in our own 
days. When, in the fourteenth or the 
fifteenth century, naughty people 


cribbed their neighbor’s apples; when 
they trespassed upon their neighbor's 
land, and appropriated here a faggot or 
there a bough of a tree that the wind 
had blown down; when they would not 
pay their debts, or punched one an- 
other’s noses, or cheated or slandered 
one another; when they milked their 
neighbor’s cow, or ploughed up a fur- 
row from somebody else’s land, or 
shouldered a sheaf of oats from the 
other side of the boundary, and pitched 
it on to their own stack; when a young 
man and a young woman fell so vio- 
lently in love with each other that 
nothing would stop them from going 
and getting married without waiting to 
get leave and licence from the lord of 
the manor—then each and all of these 
peccadilloes came under the notice of 
the court leet or the manor court, as the 
case might be, and the offender’s name 
and his offence were duly entered upon 
the Rolls, and there they are by the 
thousands and tens of thousands. 

But though we are all miserable sin- 
ners, yet, be it spoken in all seriousness 
and earnestness, our lives are not 
passed in doing “what we hadn’t ought 
to do,” as we say in Norfolk; life has its 
laughter as well as its tears. And a 
nation grows up to greatness by its 
innocent amusements, by its gradual 
rising in the scale of civilization and in- 
telligence, by culture and refinement, 
by the potent influences which a higher 
scale of comfort in the home and a 
higher standard of beauty in art exer- 
cise upon the generations as they pass. 
And if you want to watch this prog- 
ress, or if you want to compare the mor- 
als and manners of one age with those 
of another, you must not confine your- 
self to the study of the police-reports. 
There you will not find the bright side 
of life, whether in the nineteenth cen- 
tury or in the fourteenth. You must go 
elsewhere. 

The main source of information on 
this side is to be found in the accounts 
of the churchwardens, which year by 
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year have been made up for every par- 
ish in England for many centuries, and 
which at one time must have been only 
less voluminous than the Rolls of the 
Manor Courts. Unhappily, one of the 
inevitable consequences of what I have 
called the pillage of the parishes was the 
neglect of this class of records, inso- 
much that examples of churchwardens’ 
accounts earlier than the sixteenth cen- 
tury are rarely to be met with; they are 
few and far to seek. Nevertheless, 
there is reason for believing that many 
more of them are still preserved in out- 
of-the-way nooks and corners than is 
generally supposed, and that by careful 
search many more may yet be recov- 
ered. The curious facts which they re- 
veal to us, the light they throw upon 
the old life, the suggestions which they 
make to us when we endeavor to utilize 
their evidence, what they tell and what 
they hint, and what they leave unsaid 
with the eloquence of silence—all this it 
would be impossible to do any justice 
to in the space which can be allowed for 
a single article. I hope that I may be 
permitted to return to the subject at no 
distant interval. 
AvGustus JESSOPP. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
GENIUS, BOOKS AND 
READING. 

The word “scholar” comes to us from 
a Greek word which means leisure. It 
is a significant derivation. A scholarly 
life is a leisurely life. It may be a life 
of unceasing toil for all that, and of 
excruciating self-denial. Browning's 
“Grammarian” had a tough time of it 
“settling ‘Hoti’s’ business” and giving 
us the doctrine of the enclitic de. But 
he was not working down a mine or in 
a factory, nor was he arguing cases at 
the Bar or superintending a hospital in 
a crowded city. No—he was sitting 
alone in some dim corner, grinding at 
grammar. We no doubt read stories of 
great scholars who were manufactured 
as Sir Arthur Helps wrote essays—“in 
the intervals of business;” but wonder- 
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ful examples as these gentlemen may 
be of industry and devotion, as a rule 
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their scholarship is no great shakes. To 
become a Scaliger, a Casaubon, a Sel- 
den, a Milton, a Gray, a Bentley, a Gib- 
bon, an Acton or a Jebb, you must have 
leisure to grow learned. 

Busy men, poor men with wives and 
families, plain men with no great gifts 
of acquisition or taste for study, vain 
men who have no fancy to become 
blear-eyed, ambitious men who want to 
ride upon the nation’s neck for a brief 
season, must all forswear scholarship; 
and if they are honest men will make 


no pretensions to it. To be a scholar 
you must have oyoh#. 
But let us pluck up heart. To for- 


swear scholarship is not to bid farewell 
to the delights of literature; for litera- 
ture is the reflection in words of the 
great pageant of life, a mimic represen- 
tation or reproduction in language of 
the movement and the mystery, the 
fleeting charms, the recurrent emotions, 
the gaiety and the melancholy of men's 
days upon earth. One not 
to be a scholar to appreciate these. 
Open eyes, quick wits and a lively 
fancy are man’s best endowments. 
This is the meaning of the old saying. 
“An ounce of mother-wit worth a 
pound of clergy.” Shakespeare once 
held in his firm hands a copy of North's 
translation of “Plutarch’s Lives,” 1579, 
a sturdy folio still to be found in the old 
book shops. There he read, as any one 
else might have done, how Antony, 
“when Ceesar’s body was brought to the 
place where it should be buried, made a 
funeral oration in commendation of 
Ceesar, according to the ancient customs 
of praising noble men at their funerals. 
When he saw that the people were very 
glad, and desirous also to hear Cesar 
spoken of and his praises uttered, he 
mingled his oration with lamentable 
words, and by amplifying of matters 
did greatly move their hearts and affee- 
tions unto pity and compassion. In 


does need 


is 


fine, to conclude his oration, he unfolded 
before the whole assembly the bloody 
garments of the dead, thrust through in 
many places with their swords, and 
called the malefactors cruel and cursed 
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murtherers. With these word he put 
the people into such a fury that they 
presently took Czesar’s body and burnt 
it in the market-place with such tables 
and forms as they could get together.” 

Shakespeare turned this over in some- 
thing we call his mind, and the out- 
come was the most marvellous speech 
ever put by poet in the mouth of man. 
let Shakespeare could not have read 
Plutarch in the original, nor is there 
any evidence Sir Thomas North could, 
since he was content to translate Plu- 
tarch from the French version. But, 
however that may be, ‘twas he set 
Shakespeare’s imagination at work, and 
therefore he deserves our homage. Our 
worship we reserve for genius. 

Do not quarrel with my use of the 
word worship in connection with 
genius. The genius I worship is a sub- 
limated essence, something quite apart 
from “the poor inhabitant below” in 
whom it was once incarcerated. I do 
not worship Burns any more than I ad- 
mire the style of his letters to Clarinda 
or his behavior to Mrs. Burns; but the 
genius of Burns—that mysterious 
“something” which has put him on the 
pinnacle where he must ever remain a 
nation’s joy and pride—is one of the 
most moving, melting things in our 
lives, as it is one of the richest posses- 
sions of our race. So, too, the genius 
of Carlyle. Leave the tea-tables to 
chatter of his fits of spleen and dullards 
to deplore his humorous extravagances; 
those of us who hunger after writers 
who stir the fancy, who set the bould- 
ers rolling uproariously down the hills, 
who throw great splashing stones into 
the dreary pools of our sluggish imag- 
inations, still hug the genius of Car- 
lyle, and decline to drag “The French 
Revolution” into a court of matrimonial 
causes. It may well be that in the case 
of Carlyle future ages will not follow 
our examples. Like his great protag- 
onist Newman, Carlyle flung himself so 
completely into the hurrying currents 
of his day as to endanger his chance of 
what is called immortality. But so far 


as I am concerned I wash my hands of 


posterity. 
When you come to think of it, the two 
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great possessions of a nation are its 


memories of great actions and the 
genius of its authors. 

To enjoy the latter requires only a 
moderate amount of gyoM, or leisure. 
Some leisure is necessary; but enforced 
work, if not too severe, sharpens the 
literary as well as the bodily appetite. 
“Years in a Library” is not so good a 
title as “Hours in a Library.” 

But two things are necessary: before 
reading you must learn to read; and, 
having learned to read, you must be 
fond of reading. Now, a vast number 
of people do not care a rap about read- 
ing. They may pretend to, but they do 
not. They say they cannot find time; it 
is the merest subterfuge. They could 
easily find time if they chose, but they 
prefer doing so many other things first. 
There is no great harm in this; there are 
other pastimes besides reading. Some 
people (not many) read a great deal too 
much, and would be all the better for 
doing a little observing. Mr. Bagehot 
said of Shakespeare that if he walked 
down a street he knew what was in it. 
One of the wisest men I have ever 
known could neither read nor write. 
Still it remains true that unless you are 
fond of reading you will not read, and 
yet unless you read you cannot truly 
appreciate the work of genius. 

Nor can you do this unless you have 
learned to read. This is by no means so 
easy as it sounds. There is only one 
way of reading so as to get pleasure 
from it, and that is to be able to read 
without knowing what you are doing. 
A man or woman who comes home tired 
after a day’s work will either read this 
way or not at all. It is no use if you 
have to spell your way and stumble 
along the printed page like a hobbled 
pony. If that is your plight you will 
prefer a game of draughts or dominoes; 
and who could blame you? 

I am sorry to say I have met boys in 
Ingland, who have got all sorts of 
prizes in board and other state-paid 
schools, who cannot read after the only 
fashion that makes reading of the least 
use. No wonder these boys soon forget 
all they ever knew. No wonder by the 
time they are twenty they have to go to 
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evening classes to be taught over again 
by charity what they were once sup- 
posed to be taught by rates and taxes— 
namely, how to read. I once said, and I 
now repeat, “Our whole educational 
system is not worth one of the pounds it 
costs—and it costs millions of pounds— 
unless it teaches a child to read English 
in the way that Macaulay said he could 
read Greek, that is, with his feet on the 
fender. I notice with horror a growing 
impatience with what is called ‘mere 
reading, mere writing, mere ciphering.’ 
Mere reading, indeed! Mere geometry, 
mere physical geography, mere Latin, 
mere Greek, mere anything you like to 
think of, except reading, which is the 
very soul and citadel of learning.” 
Having learned to read, and being 
fond of reading, you have entered into 
your inheritance. It lies before you. 
Read what you like best; do not be 
ashamed of your tastes, or be deceived 
by novelty. If you are fond of fiction, 
give the best the first chance. Read, for 
example, “Guy Mannering” and 
Hugo’s “Les Misérables.” If, having 
done so, you deliberately prefer “East 
Lynne,” it cannot be helped. Mrs. 
Wood was a voluminous author; and, 
after all, books were intended to be 
read. But nobody who is really fond of 
reading needs to be told what to read. 
Lists of books.are made for the people 
who do not care about reading, and are 
a little uneasy because of their indiffer- 
ence. They buy Sir John Lubbock’s 
“Hundred Best Books,” chatter about 
them for a brief while, and then resume 
the even tenor of their bookless way. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





From The Spectator. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TREATMENT IN 
BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the SPECTATOR: 

Sir,—The schoolmaster is often said to 
be abroad: if he is wise he will remain 
there and carefully eschew the study of 
contemporary journalism; he has not 
fared well in the fields of literature; 
Creakle was, unless memory is playing 


pranks, a bullet-headed bully, Squeers a 
tyrant, Blimber a humbug, Feeder, 
B.A., an ass. Dickens’s experience of 
schoolmasters would seem to have been 
—like Sam Weller’s knowledge of Lon- 
don inns—extensive and _ peculiar. 
Goldsmith’s experience as an _ usher 
belongs to fact rather than to fiction, 
but it was not such as to throw much 
of a halo round the profession which 
Mr. Gladstone has publicly proclaimed 
to be a “noble” one. If “Tom Brown's 
Schooldays” has done a good deal for 
boys, it also did much for masters; 
the figure of “the doctor” is full of dig- 
nity, yet he is human, and even the 
grave young assistant-master is not 
ridiculous. If we think of literature in 
general, and not merely of fiction, we 
do not find much mention of the school- 
master in the Bible; we hear of the 
schools of the prophets, but nothing 
about the masters. If Samuel was one, 
he was probably not much of a success. 
At any rate his own sons turned out 
somewhat ill. Possibly he followed 
with unwise fidelity the methods and 
remonstrances of Eli, whose sons’ char- 
acter and conduct go far to show that 
mild expostulation may not invariably 
suffice. The word “schoolmaster” oc- 
curs once in a well-known passage, and 
as it forms a link, so to say, between 
the law and gospel, a member of the 
profession would like to keep it there; 
most of us know that we have no right 
to do so, but that it must retire in favor 
of the old and trusted slave who led 
his master’s boy from home to school. 
Gamaliel obviously had pupils who 
were proud to be brought up at his feet, 
but he cannot quite be called a school- 
master, and so the credit of his “right 
judgment” and his philosophic calm 
can form no nimbus for a master’s 
“mortarboard” to-day. 

The mention of the Bible naturally 
suggests Shakespeare to some minds; 
schoolmasters cannot complain that 
they are ignored by that marvel of a 
man, yet they can find but scant 
pleasure in reading the remarks of 
Holofernes; he talks Latin, it is true, 
but he talks nonsense also; alliteration 
is his ruling passion, his remarks on 
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pronunciation are of interest; “he 
clepeth a calf cauf’ may be enshrined 
in memory at least by a successor in 
trade who has had the happiness to 
hear a boy repeat Milton’s “in heaven 
ycleped Euphrosyne” as “in heaven 
yelped Euphrosyne.” Most boys forget 
most of the few things they learn at 
school, but if they remember any Latin 
“tag” at all it is the one about plagosus 
Orbilius—Orbilius of the heavy hand— 
and the master at Falerii who was 
flogged back to his schoolroom by his 
boys. No, it cannot be said that the 
schoolmasters appear in a favorable 
light upon the field of fiction or in the 
of what for history— 
such fiction and such history, we 
mean, are likely to come with- 
in the cognizance of the man in the 
street, the man on the knifeboard of a 
*bus—such a man writes these 
words. 

But never were such hard things said 
of him as are to be found in some jour- 
nals of to-day. It is not long ago that 
one brilliant journal was at pains to 
prove that no schoolmaster could, 
from the mere fact of teaching boys, 
have any of humor; his silly 
earnestness, his way of making mole- 
hills into mountains, forbade the pos- 
sibilty of having humor. This same 
journal had declared in earlier days 
that no more hateful charge could be 
brought against any man, or class of 
men, than that of lacking this sense. 
One person who happens to be a school- 
master ceased from that day forward to 
take in that journal; he fancied it had 
appealed to some sense of humor in 
him. Finding on such infallible au- 
thority that he had, and could have, 
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none, he saved his money for some 
other purpose. Secarcely had he re- 
covered from this blow, delivered some 
ten years ago, when lately there ap- 
peared in other pages a letter saying 
that every schoolmaster of the present 
day is an “emasculated prig.” One does 
not know exactly what this means, but 
it looks as if it must prove a very 
dreadful thing to be. To be a prig is 
bad enough; the addition of a participle 
with five syllables adds to the horror 
of the thing. As a tree may be known 
by its fruits, the nature of a master 
may be gathered from a knowledge of 
the boys whom he tries to teach and 
train. The writer of the letter in ques- 
tion speaks of “British boys” as being 
“soft,” pappy, emotional, rhetorical;”’ 
they may be, but they do not look it 
and do not know themselves to be so. 
We have all heard of a man who did 
not know that he talked prose; some of 
us know boys who do not know them- 
selves to be rhetorical; there may be 
some who do not even know the mean- 
ing of the word. 

The one thing certain is that school- 
masters were always wrong. When 
caning was the fashion they were 
cursed as Creakles; now that what one 
wily boy called “the kind dodge” is the 
proper thing, they are proclaimed to 
be “emasculated prigs;’ “Ivan” the 
writer is Ivan the terrible indeed, more 
terrible than Messrs. Birch and Swish- 
tail of fiction, and the Rodwell Roper 
who was a fact; and terrible as he is, 
he may meet his match in some of the 
emotional softies, some of the pappy 
rhetoricians with whom his fond fancy 
peoples our public schools to-day. 

4. F © 





Legacies to Animals.—There will be 
joy among lovers of animals when they 
read the will of Mr. Samuel Beckett 
Chadwick, J.P., of Kingsley, Cheshire, 
in which he bequeaths ten shillings per 
week for the maintenance of his horse 
Belshazzar, and directs that he shall not 
be worked after his master’s death, and 

o his dog Grip he bequeaths the sum 


of five shillings per week for main- 
tenance. Grip may be considered a 
“lucky dog,” for he ought to be able to 
live well on his legacy, for a dog’s range 
of diet is so much greater than a 
horse’s, Poor Belshazzar will be 
limited, of course, to strictly vegetarian 
dainties.—Westminster Gazette. 











